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The Development of Country Life Studies 


at the University of Wisconsin* 


By Henry C. Taylort 


ABSTRACT 


Rural sociology at the University of Wisconsin had its beginnings in the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics in 1911. Galpin was selected to develop rural sociology not because he was a 
sociologist but because he had shown a spark of originality in his approach to the subject. Galpin 
did anything but ‘‘drift’’ into rural sociology. Rather he did a prodiguous amount of work in his 
eight years at the University of Wisconsin, as evidenced by his published works during that period. 
Sociologists have ‘‘drifted’’ a long way into Galpin’s type of country life studies. 

[Ex Dxsarro.io pe Los Estupios pg Sociotocia Rurat EN LA UNIversipaD DE Wisconsin. Los 
estudios de sociologia rural en la Universidad de Wisconsin se iniciaron en 1911 enel departamento de 
Economia Agricola. A Galpin se le encomendé el desarrollo de dichos estudios, no por el mero 
hecho de ser socidlogo, sino porque mostré tener chispas de originalidad en el modo de atacar el 
asunto. Galpin no pasé al campo de la sociologia rural por oportunismo temporal, sino que trabaj6é 
prodigiosamente durante los ocho afios que pasé en la Universidad de Wisconsin, como se ve por 
las obras que public6é durante este periodo. Los socidlogos han llevado muy adelante el tipo de 
investigaciones rurales que iniciéd Galpin.—N. L. W.] 


This article brings together my best information on the beginnings of 
the work now called rural sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
In those days (1911-19) this was part of the work of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, and no definite line was drawn between agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology. My own outlook, insight, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices determined largely the character of the early 
work in this field at Wisconsin. These were the factors that determined 
the character of the man I selected to undertake the work. 

My frame of mind at the time I completed the course in agriculture at 
the Iowa State College in November, 1896, is in some measure indicated 
by the fact that when I entered the University of Wisconsin for graduate 
work I gave especial attention to sociology. Although I took Pro- 
fessor Ely’s course in the ‘‘Fundamental Institutions of the Present 
Socio-Economic Order’’ and courses in economic history and general 
economics as well as Professor Frederick Jackson Turner’s course on the 


* This brief article has been extracted from a manuscript which has been prepared as a part of the 
story of the development of agricultural economics at the University of Wisconsin. 
t Director, Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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‘History of the West,’’ I gave very especial attention to Professor Jer- 
ome Raymond's courses in sociology and anthropology. I then hoped 
to find in sociology the general answer to the problem of building a more 
abundant rural life. In the general course in sociology we used ‘‘An 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology’’ by Albion W. Small and George 
E. Vincent, and in the course in anthropology we used Tyler’s *‘An- 
thropology’’ and Keene's ‘‘Ethnology.’’ In connection with these 
courses I read much of Herbert Spencer’s writings, Lester F. Ward's 
‘Dynamic Sociology,’’ Drummond's *‘Ascent of Man,"’ Kidd's ‘‘Social 
Evolution,’’ and Fiske’s little book on evolution. 

The general effect of my studies in the field of sociology, when con- 
trasted with the effect of the courses I was getting in economics and his- 
tory, was to make me feel that sociology as taught at that time was 
made up too largely of broad generalizations with limited meaning. 
As I continued my studies in Wisconsin, at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, at the Halle-Wittenberg University, and at the University of 
Berlin, I never lost sight of the human side of the rural problem, but 
my attention became focused more and more upon the economic condi- 
tions and forces affecting the farmer. Some of these were local, some 
regional, some national, and some international in scope. While I 
was in Germany, my reading of the works of Freiherr v. d. Goltz did 
more than anything else to give a clear-cut focus to my economic think- 
ing about the activities of the farmer. At the same time, it was the 
influence of Wagner’s books and lectures on the fundamentals of poli- 
tical economy (Grundlegung der politischen Ockonomie) that gave me a 
conception of the diversity of motivations that continually operate in 
the society in which economic activities take place. 

Years before Galpin was thought of as one who might participate in 
the development of country life work at the College, he and I spent much 
time together. We became acquainted through our work in the Baptist 
Church, where his brother was minister, and where he served as student 
pastor. My conversations with Galpin did not turn upon the eco- 
nomics of farm management or marketing, but rather upon the basic 
problems of human relations. Galpin had studied at Harvard with 
Royce and James. I had taken my courses in philosophy and psy- 
chology at Drake University with Professor B. E. Shepperd. I had 
given especial attention to Plato’s Dialogues of Socrates and the Republic, 
and to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. WHerbert Spencer's First Principles 
has been a part of my personal library since 1893. These studies, along 
with a common interest in the problems of everyday life, provided the 
ground on which Galpin and I met. 
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While Galpin and I were discussing the problems of country life in 
private, others were pressing upon Theodore Roosevelt the importance 
of this subject. The Theodore Roosevelt Country Life Commission, 
headed by Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey, stimulated the interest of every- 
one at the University of Wisconsin in the broader aspects of country 
life. The Country Life Commission made a lasting impression. This 
Commission did not have large funds at its disposal, but supported its 
work by a small appropriation from the Russell Sage Foundation. So 
far as 1 know, no Government money was spent in the undertaking 
unless it was to pay the salary and traveling expenses of Dr. E. W. Allen 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, who served as Executive Secretary 
of the Commission. 

When the Report of the Commission on Country Life was issued, it 
was disappointing to me. I had doubtless expected too much from a 
commission with such limited resources. I felt the report had too much 
in common with the generalizations with which I had become familiar 
in my study of sociology a decade or more earlier. It lacked the spark 
essential to kindle new thought and action. 

By the next winter my interest in this matter had grown to the point 
where I felt that some work should be started at the University of Wis- 
consin on the life side of the rural problem as soon as the right person 
could be found. Therefore I organized an informal seminar which met 
once a week at my home or in the homes of other members of the group, 
from February to June, 1910. L.C. Gray, J. Clyde Marquis, Thomas L. 
Harris, and Charles J. Galpin joined me for this group study of the coun- 
try life problem. The Report of the Country Life Commission was 
suggested as a text for our discussions, but others of us felt that while 
we should each read that report, it was important to probe more deeply 
into the question of what work could be done by an agricultural college 
to discover the true character of the rural life problem. 

Each member of the little seminar conducted one meeting. Charles 
J. Galpin was the last one of the group to lead the seminar. He brought 
with him that evening a sheet of cardboard about 15 by 24 inches in 
size, on which he had sketched a map of the village of Belleville, New 
York, and the surrounding area. He had placed a tack in the card- 
board for each farm home, and beside it he had placed another tack for 
each relation or contact which that home had with some social or 
economic agency in the area. When he showed us his chart, we got a 
very definite impression of the extent to which each home was con- 
nected with the social agencies of the community, whether it was the 
academy, the church, the grange, the Masonic order, the woman's 
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club, or any other organization. Galpin used this cardboard-tack chart 
to illustrate a method which he believed might be used in studying rural 
social forces in action. This report of Galpin’s is the only thing of all 
the subject matter that was brought before the seminar during that 
semester that I can recall concretely. 

In February, 1911, the first Wisconsin Country Life Conference was 
held. J. Clyde Marquis, the agricultural editor at the University of 
Wisconsin, was Secretary of this conference, and H. C. Taylor was Chair- 
man. At this conference Galpin presented the Belleville material in a 
paper entitled ““The Social Agencies in a Rural Community.’’ Two 
lantern slides were used. One showed the community social survey in 
the open country; the other, in the village. Since maps of these areas 
with colored stickers could not be used for lantern slides or for publica- 
tion, a new set of charts with black and white insignia replaced them. 
These details were worked out by William Schoenfeld, then an under- 
graduate student in the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, and now (1941) Dean and Director of the Oregon College of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station. Galpin’s address, 
the other papers presented on that occasion, and a set of eight maps 
showing the distribution of the foreign-born elements of the population 
of Wisconsin were published by the College of Agriculture simply as the 
report of the conference, without a serial number. 

Another set of charts presented at this conference, showing the loca- 
tion of the farm homes in Verona Township, Dane County, Wisconsin, 
and the social forces playing upon them, was not published as a part 
of the report. They were made by E. L. Morgan, then a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, to illustrate his special research 
work. 

Shortly after this conference, Dean Russell said that he would con- 
sider a proposal to employ a person to begin the study of country life 
problems in Wisconsin. I had already given a good deal of thought to 
the question, and told Dean Russell that Charles J. Galpin would 
undertake more useful research and do more stimulating teaching than 
anyone else I knew. Others were available who knew more sociology 
as then taught, but Galpin had shown a spark of originality in his 
approach to the subject. This was the deciding factor. The tentative 
character of the proposal to Galpin was indicated by the offer of $600 
for half-time services to the University during the year 1911-12. I 
remember saying to him one day during that first year, when we were 
discussing the pioneering methods, ‘‘Galpin, you are a John the Bap- 
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tist."’ He immediately replied, ‘I hope that does not mean I will lose 
my head.”’ 

Galpin’s procedure in making the Walworth County Survey of com- 
munity relations, in studying churches in their relation to rural life, 
and in promoting in other ways the development of country life studies 
at Wisconsin is told in his articles in Volume II, pages 115 ff., 199 ff., 
and 415 ff., of the journal of Rural Sociology, and also in the book en- 
titled The Story of My Drift into Rural Sociology. The very title of this 
book shows that there has been a ‘“‘drift’’ since the days when I was 
objecting to the word “‘sociology’’ and stressing the phrase ‘‘rural 
life."’ Personally, I do not believe that Galpin drifted very far into 
sociology, but I do believe that sociologists have drifted a long way 
into the Galpin type of country life studies. I have thought sometimes 
that the virility, the originality, and the usefulness of rural sociologists 
varies inversely with the extent of their study of old-line sociology and 
directly with their ability to follow the Galpin trail. 

Charles J. Galpin did a great work at Wisconsin during the eight 
years from October 1, 1911, to June 30, 1919, and did it with an in- 
credibly small outlay by the University. The budgets for the series of 
years were as follows: 





1911-12 i ac nccddbsnasdndesdecnnenes $600.00 
Ea eebd cc cvancdienscccdcsacusied oe 200.00 

(EE er ene ne een Ce ee Shee G $800.00 
1912-13 ey Be SRE MOE in aac kc ew avidecccdcns sh $1,000.00 
PN ES ewencudccscccasdtasaheunwass 88.88 
ER os ces cne ss bee bpaudeekceeae 100.00 
I, ons a Sikes s cctsicactincsneuts 200.00 

WN i bd cnbarinh bo oeaalxd ab emcees wae een 1,388.88 
1913-14 Salary for academic year....................... $1,500.00 
Salary for summer research..................... 133.33 
I iid ne ena npindeaehe sen aes 150.00 
Labor, clerical or chart-making................. 100.00 
Photographs and slides................... sbeaen 50.00 

1 REESE ae Sear assent AR Pee sy mys ah ARNE N 8 2,133.33 
1914-15 gg PTET CET Ter ee $1,750.00 
NN IIS 5. 8 ns de trdandananenanos as bene 155.55 
Assistant in country life work, half-time......... 400.00 
I ahd ok ta ahae dea anieds RGmmEwen ee ae eeaeen 300.00 
Be asobs sin bier he oneunbdleeesch uailewen dann 100.00 
Photographs and lantern slides.................. 50.00 
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1915-16 Salary for academic year.................0000s- $1,850.00 
Salary for summer teaching..................++- 123.33 
Salary for summer research and extension........ 82.22 
Salary of D. W. Sawtelle for half-time assistance 
during the academic year................... 400.00 
ih. ci hs inseehihannhs bane daketesdnclbices 100.00 
PRON GUN CIID. oc.cs ws sccescecncnesseses 100.00 
akan b6b0 co0edss tend ekdnnake cade Nase 300.00 
hs 6: ces UN CENA we vbiah Webeleas cn usdsee eed $2,955.55 
1916-17 Galpin’s salary for academic year................ $2,000.00 
Galpin’s salary for summer research............. 177.78 
D. W. Sawtelle, half-time assistant for academic 
i daearhnien ia dace Gite remebe camiuieuss 100.00 
SERS Fe ars eek tear ee nae 300.00 
ee Gi I ov nnte nicreeesscesn ened 40.00 
Photographs and lantern slides................-- 100.00 
as Natinhscnewacdtickeebdavdeshekaneeascers 3,117.78 
1917-18 | Galpin’s salary for academic year................ $2,150.00 
Galpin’s salary for summer teaching............. 143.33 
Galpin’s salary for summer research............. 95.55 
Emily F. Hoag, Salary for half-time assistance 
Be EE ites s sacnccunccennesevuuny 400.00 
er Te Tee ree rT er ree 300.00 
Photographs and lantern slides................-. 100.00 
NG sew Gv nn'one, Rk See Meaney Tee Carrey tee 3,288.88 
1918-19 Galpin’s salary for summer research............. $ 222.22 
Galpin’s salary for 8/10 academic year (war 
a ctammicnavehbth tebe ueeh amen 2,000.00 
Belly Hoag Cfor 1/2 year)... ...........sece0es- 500.00 
NEG bwisse doh cb.ndauesdeeesesyiaunerédeakans 100.00 
Bike theta seecyreceseccesersnehbasenssua 252.00 
Ee Ee ee a 


The total budgeted funds for Country Life Work for the eight years 
from October 1, 1911, to June 30, 1919, were $19,514.19; an average 
of $2,439.27; the highest for any one year, $3,288.88; but in addition to 
the budgeted items shown above, Galpin received stenographic help 
from the pool, his bulletins were published at the expense of the general 
budget of the College for that purpose, and, as indicated in the special 
report, the Extension Division of the College contributed toward the 
expenses of the County Life Conferences. 

Galpin was a calm, persistent, and ever purposeful worker who did a 
prodigious amount of work in his eight years at the University of 
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Wisconsin. The following bulletins and circulars on country life were 
produced by Galpin and published by the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture: 


Jan., 1912 Circular of Information 29, ““A Method of Making a Social 
Survey of a Rural Community”...................00005 11 pp. 
Jan., 1914 Bulletin 234 “Rural Social Centers in Wisconsin” . 38 pp. 
Oct., 1914 Circular 51, “Social Surveys of Rural School Districts”. 15 pp. 
May, 1915 Research Bulletin 34, “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural 
ET i 6 kn cndwanegcdsecnciinnavanedernns canvas 34 pp. 
Aug., 1916 —_ Bulletin 271, “Rural Clubs in Wisconsin”................... 58 pp. 
Jan., 1917 Bulletin 278, “The Country Church, An Economic and Social 
DE chivdceonivecet ssadhatvasheahhheanan ee bcendesh 48 pp. 
Mar., 1918 Bulletin 288, “Rural Relations of High Schools”............. 44 pp. 
Feb., 1919 Research Bulletin 44, “Farm Tenancy, An Analysis of Oc- 
cupancy of 500 Farms”... ..... oer ee . 18 pp. 
Sept., 1919 Circular 118, “Play Days in Rural Schools” sek a Rhum hank vii 20 pp. 
Feb, 1920 Circular 122, “Social Surveys of Rural School Districts, How 
PE UG CU PIN ba ce ccsccccentcerndsssvasves 24 pp. 


In addition to these ten bulletins, aggregating 310 pages, the Century 
Company published Galpin’s book, Rural Life, in 1918, a volume of 
386 pages. 

In addition to the research work which furnished the material for his 
literary output, Galpin carried on a remarkable amount of extension 
work. He answered hundreds of letters on rural social questions and 
gave addresses on ‘‘Rural Life’’ throughout the state to many thousands 
of people. In the year 1915-16, for example, he helped organize and 
participated in seven county country life conferences and gave twenty- 
three extension addresses, in twelve counties, to other groups aggregat- 
ing 3,300 people. 

The rural life work during the year 1918 was somewhat interrupted 
by the fact that Galpin took leave of absence to enter war camp com- 
munity work for that year, and, not finding the work fruitful, returned 
to the University in November. By April he was considering my offer 
of a position in the newly-organized Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture. He 
was asked to take charge of the Division of Rural Life. Both the Dean 
and the President showed their appreciation of Galpin and asked him 
to remain. They offered to meet the salary tendered him by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I told Galpin that I was interested in the 
work at both places, that while I desired to have his assistance in 
Washington, I wanted him to think the matter through, and decide 
for himself, and whatever decision he came to would be for the best. 
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He has stated in the story of his drift into rural sociology the basis of 
his decision. Galpin resigned his position at the University of Wis- 
consin on June 30, 1919, to accept a position in the Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, at a salary of $4,260 and moving expenses for the first 
year and $4,500 for the second year. 

















The Application of Fundamental Concepts in 
Rural Community Studies 


By Rudolf Heberle* 


ABSTRACT 


Rural community studies are concerned with two main problems: the delineation of the area to 
be considered as a community and the inquiry into the quality of solidarity in this group. The 
latter task involves the use of theoretical concepts such as Ténnies’ ‘‘Gemeinschaft’’ and ‘‘Gesell- 
schaft."’ In this theory the old farm-village community represents a prototype of ‘‘Gemeinschaft.”’ 
The rural community studies based on the “‘service area’’ method are concerned with social group- 
ings essentially on the level of ‘‘Gesellschaft."" Through application of Ténnies theory, the 
“*Gemeinschaft"’ elements present in contemporary American rural communities can be determined. 
Many apparently insignificant traits will acquire a new meaning as indicators of the prevailing 
sociological structure. 

[La Apicacion pg Conceptos FuNDAMENTALES EN Los Esrup1os pz 1A Comunipap Rurat. Los 
estudios de la comunidad rural tratan de dos problemas esenciales: la delineacién del area de que 
se compone la comunidad, y la averiguacién de la calidad y la solidaridad de este grupo. Para 
esta Ultima tarea, es necesario usar conceptos tedricos como los de *“Gemeinschaft’’ y ‘‘Gesellschaft"’ 
de Ténnies. De acuerdo con esta teoria, la antigua villa campesina representa un prototipo del 
““Gemeinschaft’’. Los estudios que tratan de la villa o ciudad centralizada se refieren a las agrupa- 
ciones sociales esencialmente del nivel del ‘‘Gesellschaft’’. Aplicando la teoria de Tonnies se puede 
determinar cudles son los elementos del *‘Gemeinschaft’’ que se encuentran en las comunidades 
contemporaneas americanas. Muchos rasgos que parecen insignificantes adquiriran nuevo sentido 
como indicadores de la estructura sociolégica prevaleciente.—N. L. W.] 


I. THe ProsremM In Rurat Community StTuDIEs 


The sociologist, in trying to determine the structure of a rural com- 
munity, is faced with two problems. 

First, he has to find criteria by which to demarcate in space, so as to 
be plotted on a map, those groupings of households, which are making 
use of the same service institutions, or which might be considered as 
units for which new service institutions like schools or community 
centers should be set up. 

Second, it would be important to inquire into the socio-psychological 
quality of these spatial groupings. The attitudes of the farmers to 
one another, or to the townspeople; the attitude of both categories to 
the community as a whole may vary greatly. The entire population 
may be united by a strong sense of solidarity or they may be rather in- 


* Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University. 
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different towards each other except for the pursuing of certain interests, 
and there may be more or less formal organization or spontaneous co- 
operation for such purposes. 

The first problem arises from the absence of farm villages and from the 
fact that in our scattered rural settlements the boundaries of administra- 
tive or ‘‘civil’’ divisions almost never correspond to the demarcations 
of school-church-trade areas and other “‘service areas.”’ 

The significance of this situation may be made clear by contrast with 
the social structure of rural areas in Europe, where each village forms a 
municipality at the same time constituting a real socio-economic unit, 
so that no problem of locating the rural community arises. The sociolo- 
gists, since Galpin, have developed techniques to delineate groupings of 
households which can be considered as constituting real rural com- 
munities.' The service area technique certainly furnishes a valuable 
result by delineation of those population aggregates which are inter- 
related by like, common or complementary interests. 

But there is a more profound kind of social unity than that which 
originates from interest—the kind of unity which is present in any nor- 
mal family group, in a neighborhood where families have been living 
together and have been friends and helpers in good and hard times for 
many generations, the kind of unity which exists between people who 
know that they share the same religious ideas and ethical values. This 
kind of social unity is denoted by the term ‘‘community”’ in a strict 
sense, as distinguished from society, or, to use the original terms in order 
to avoid confusion, by the distinction between gemeinschaft and gesell- 
schaft.2. To assume that this kind of social unity can exist on the mere 
basis of interests would be fallacious. 

While the delineation of service areas may be sufficient for certain 
purposes, the profounder inquiry into the quality of the socio-psychic 
structure of any rural aggregation is of importance for a better under- 
standing of rural communities and has some practical significance even 
for purposes of rural organization. 

1 However, as has been pointed out by Sanderson, Zimmerman, T. Lynn Smith and others, re- 
cent trends in rural communication, trade relations and other service relations have greatly ag- 
gravated the task of identifying such communities. 

2 F. Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, 1st edition, 1887, translated and edited by Charles P. 
Loomis as Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, New York: American Book Company, 1940. 

The use of the German words, Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, is of course quite arbitrary. One 
could coin a new English word for each of these concepts, but since words like kindergarten, sauer- 


kraut, and blitzkrieg have been incorporated in the American language, the adoption of those quite 
venerable words seems to be justifiable. 
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II. Toe Conczpts, GEMEINSCHAFT AND GESELLSCHAFT 


Gemeinschaft and gesellschaft are concepts of pure or constructed 
types of social entities or social groups. All ‘‘social’’ entities, whether 
consisting of few or many individuals, whether organized or not, con- 
sist in distinction from biological or psychic groups in willed relations. 
Their existence lies in the affirmation of the entity as such and of the 
resulting mutual obligations of one will subject to the others. These 
willed relations can be meant by the individuals as means for the achieve- 
ment of certain ends, like a contract between buyer and seller, like an 
agreement between two antagonistic political candidates to support 
each other against a third competitor, or they can be meant as the self- 
understood consequences of already existing bonds. In this case they 
may be without any defined purpose. 

Of such kind is the relation between mother and child which, as a 
social relation, consists in the mutual affirmation of duties and claims 
resulting as socially sanctioned functions from the biological and psychic 
relation. Of this type is also the relation between good neighbors of 
long standing or between sincere and intimate friends. 

Social interaction in any social entity is regulated by a set of rules of 
conduct which are accepted as valid by the members of the group. In 
gesellschaft, these rules are established by agreement for certain pur- 
poses; they consist of a rationally devised system of conventions, enacted 
laws and doctrines. In gemeinschaft, they are an outgrowth of liking, 
habit and beliefs, formulated in customs, traditional law and traditional 
morality (sanctioned by religion). In the sense that habit is called 
man’s second nature, these rules in gemeinschaft seem to form p~<: of the 
‘nature’ of the individuals. 

Since these codes can be regarded as expressions of the group will 
(what the members of the group are willing to respect as valid in group 
matters), gemeinschaft may be said to be a creation of ‘‘natural group 
will,”’ gesellschaft an artifact of ‘‘rational group will.’’ Or, gemein- 
schaft may be thought of as a creation of genuine concord, gesellschaft as 
result of agreement. The same functionally defined relation will assume 
quite different characteristics in gemeinschaft and in gesellschaft. A 
tenancy relation, for instance, will be different in its meaning and im- 
plications if the landlord and tenant are closely related kinsfolk than if 
they are strangers. In the first case, the tenure relation will serve to 
transfer the use of the farm from father to son, securing subsistence for 
the retired farmer. In the second case, it will serve to appropriate rent 
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to the landlord, profit to the renter, or wages as the case may be to a 
share ‘‘tenant.”’ 

Gesellschaft is the concept of a social entity formed by essentially 
independent individuals by agreement to achieve certain ends, whether 
or not these represent like or common interests or mutually comple- 
mentary interests. The pattern is always that of barter or of alliance. 
Gemeinschaft is the concept of a social entity already existing before 
any definite interaction and cooperation arises; it may have its base in 
biological relations, in the mere fact of living together, or in the most 
spiritual and therefore human form, in the sharing of ideals and con- 
victions. 

The model of gesellschaft is the society of the market economy, as 
Adam Ferguson says: 


“It is here (in a commercial society) indeed, if ever, that man is sometimes 
found a detached and solitary being: he has found an object which sets him in 
competition with his fellow-creatures, and he deals with them as he does with 
his cattle and his soil, for the sake of the profits they bring. . .’’* 


The model and origin of gemeinschaft is the household group (the 
Greek oikos, the Germanic large family, the old style Chinese family of 
today) in which all specific social relations are but unfoldings of the 
basic union of blood, place and mind (spirit). 

However, as ‘‘constructed’’ type concepts‘ gemeinschaft and gesell- 
schaft can not be used simply to classify empirical social groups as either 
gemeinschaften (communities) or gesellschaften (societies). Any such 
designation can only mean an approximation of the empirical phenome- 
non to the concept, in a similar way as one describes a soccer ball as a 
globe although knowing that it is not really a globe in the mathematical 
sense. It is with such reservations that the village community of 
olden times, an aggregate of several large families, is the prototype of 
a gemeinschaft in space. ® 


3 Adam Ferguson, Am Essay on the History of Civil Society, new edition, Basil, 1789, p. 29. 

4 Becker, Howard, “Constructive Typology in the Social Sciences,’’ American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, February, 1940, pp. 40-55. 

5 Ic will be noted that the concepts, gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, have some similarity in their 
relation to Maclver’s community and association in so far as associations are like gesellschaft arti- 
facts of agreement for certain purposes while community like gemeinschaft means a basic unity of 
life. MaclIver’s community is, however, always a territorial group. Some kinds of groups which 
Maclver considers as community—like the nation—are not conceived as gemeinschaft groups in 
Ténnies’ theory. 

® In the self-sufficient town, supplied with the necessities of life from surrounding villages in 
exchange against the products of skilled artisans, the idea of gemeinschaft finds its highest fulfill- 
ment. Here the ties of kinship and of neighborhood stand back before the more spiritual ties of 
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The following structural elements are considered as the essentials of a 
village gemeinschaft: (1) Kinship; (2) Neighborhood; (3) Unity of 
mind and spirit. 

Gemeinschaft is not constituted by objective structural elements as 
such but by the awareness of their existence and by the recognition of 
mutual rights and duties arising from them. There would be no gemein- 
schaft between, let us say, two cousins living in the same village unless 
they were aware of their kinship and willing to acknowledge the cus- 
tomary and moral obligations arising from such relation. In the per- 
fect case, the entire village is originally one clan or one large family, 
the individual houses or families thus being mere descendants from the 
original unit. The old world villages were largely settled by families 
closely interrelated by descent from common ancestors and by inter- 
matriage. There are even today villages to be found in Europe where 
almost everybody is kin by descent or by intermarriage. Such kinship 
interrelation, while by no means a safeguard against conflict and bitter 
enmity among the villagers, naturally has a deep effect on all social 
relations within the group. These can scarcely develop in a purely 
contractual, utilitarian and rationalistic way; rather will they grow 
naturally out of such kinship relations, and even business transactions 
will be influenced by the fact that the partners are kinsfolk. 

Neighborhood means more than spatial relation. Mere living to- 
gether does not constitute gemeinschaft. On the contrary, spatial 
proximity is often a source of bitter conflict, for out of it arises dissent 
over individual rights to land, cattle and other property, unless obliga- 
tions to solidaristic interaction are recognized as the social consequences 
of proximity, unless spatial neighborhood becomes neighborliness in 
attitudes and actions. 

Such sense of solidarity will develop out of the usage of the land, 
which, because of the kinship ties between the villagers, is originally 
considered as common property, or, at a later stage, as property of the 
families. Even after individual property has become recognized on 
certain cultivated lands, its use will still be regulated by the whole 
community. The very system of crop rotation with three fields which 
prevailed in the old world until fairly recent times made this necessary.? 

Common usage of forest and range still exists in some regions of 
Europe, or at least residues of such institutions are still discernible in 





guild-fellowship and religious brotherhood, and of citizenship. It is the Aristotelian idea of the 
city-state as contrasted to the Hobbesian idea of the modern territorial state which is definitely 


gesellschaft. 
7 See the classic description in Sir Henry Maine, Village Communities in East and West, 3rd edition. 


London 1876, p. 80. 
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many customs. Springs, wells and streams may be used as community 
property. The herders of cattle or sheep, as well as the boys or girls 
to whom are trusted the village’s geese and goats, hold a position best 
described as an “‘office’’ controlled and salaried by the community. ® 
In many cases, even in Central Europe, there is still to be found a bakery 
operated for the benefit of all villagers who may send their loaves to the 
community oven. In small towns are still found the empty shells of 
former ‘‘well-communities’’ and similar institutions.* These are not 
rationally thought out creations of “‘community organization’’ but 
rather the outcrop of kinship and the spirit of brotherhood resulting 
from it. This neighborliness pervades all social relations and prevents 
even trade and barter between the farmer-villagers from becoming en- 
tirely contractual and calculative. 

Mutual aid is given without thought of accurately calculated com- 
pensation. It is the duty of the neighbors to give help in cases of sick- 
néss, to attend the funeral of a neighbor, and the folkways require that 
the neighbors be invited at marriages and baptisms. 

These neighborhood obligations and rights cling to the farmstead 
rather than to the persons who are living on it; t’ :y are independent 
from personal likes or dislikes. In the case of funerals, the roles of 
pallbearers, etc. are assigned by custom to the people from certain farm- 
steads. In cases of emergency the villagers will help spontaneously as 
a natural duty toward their neighbors and kinsfolk. Sometimes, as in 
the case of insurance against fire hazards the forms of special-purpose 
associations may beresortedto. But such organizations are not business 
concerns bent on profit but rather cooperatives with the purpose of mak- 
ing mutual aid more efficient and secure.!° If in such a community the 
wealthier farmers hire the poor cottagers as day laborers, this relation 
will be considered rather in terms of neighborly help, compensated in 
kind orin money to be sure, but not exactly as anemployment for wages." 
Hired help which live in the farmer's house are treated as part of the 
family and the farmer and his wife will assume parental obligations for 
the physical and moral well being of their servants. 

Finally, there is, in the genuine village community, one accepted 
religion, one code of custom and morality, one dialect, and a common 
store of material culture traits such as house-types, dress and patterns 


8 Seebohm, Frederick, The English Village Community, Cambridge University Press. 

® Latten, W., ‘‘Die niederrheinische Kleinstadt."’ Ké/ner Vierteljabrshefte f. Soxiologie, VIII, p. 312. 

10 Helmer, G., Entstehung u. Entwicklung der offentlichrechtlichen Brandversicherungsanstalten in 
Deutschland, Jena, 1936, pp. 1-18. 

11 Weber, Max, “‘Die landliche Arbeitsverfassung,’’ Ges. Aufsdtze zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftges- 
chichte, Tibingen, 1924, pp. 444-445. 
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in furniture, tools and belongings. In other words, the principal values 
and norms are uniform; there is, in fundamental aspects of the common 
life, a community of mind and spirit. 

In this social structure each sex, each age, each social rank has its 
custom determined functions, rights and duties. Within these limits 
there is a great deal of freedom, for the individual will be judged not 
according to appearances but according to his well known intrinsic 
qualities. The strong sentiment of solidarity which permeates all 
spheres of social life works as a brake on pursuance of self-interest and 
makes on the other hand formal devices of social control largely dis- 
pensable. 

Far from being a ‘‘mechanical’’ arrangement of will-less individuals, 
the genuine community is a living union of persons who are directed 
in their social actions by a strong sense of union, of one-ness one might 
say, which obliges each member to comply voluntarily with the ac- 
cepted norms of conduct, to respect the established institutions." 

Tonnies’ apparently dichotomic concepts however do not denote 
empirically exclusive alternatives. The very idea of natural will for- 
bids this. No man acts entirely rationally, no gesellschaft can exist 
empirically without a foundation in some sort of gemeinschaft. This 
is an essential element in the theory. It justified the search for gemein- 
schaft elements even in relatively pure gesellschaft groupings by em- 
pirical inquiry. 


Ill. Taz Mganinc or COMMUNITY IN CONTEMPORARY RuRAL SocioLoGy 


The service area method remains at best a device to obtain insight into 
the gesellschaft relations. It would be rather hasty to assume, without 
further inquiry, that a true gemeinschaft is formed by people who trade 
at the same stores and send their children to the same schools, or by 
the town merchants and their rural customers. Indeed, the kind of 
sociological structure referred to in rural community studies usually 
shows more the characteristics of gesellschaft than those of gemein- 
schaft. 

Galpin quite obviously conceived the trade center community as a 
texture of business relations. To him the farmer is a business man like 
the village merchant and small town banker, and the social ties between 
farm people and trade center residents are based on interests, which 

12 Ténnies’ ideas of social change from gemeinschaft to gesellschaft and to a synthesis in a higher 
form of community cannot be presented in this connection. See Ténnies, F., Fortschritt und Soziale 
Entwicklung. Geschichts-philosophische Ansichten. Karlsruhe (G. Braun) 1926. The second of 


these essays, ““The Concept and Law of Human Progress,’’ has been translated by Folse and Arndt, 
Social Forces, Vol. 19, No. 1, October, 1940, pp. 23-29. 
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lead to contractual relations ot to associations. Such relations with the 
same merchants and institutions, resulting in ‘‘passing acquaintances”’ 
and in the recognition of like and common interests, unite the rural 
people among themselves and with the trade center inhabitants. This is 
clearly the rural equivalent of gesellschaft rather than of gemeinschafe. 
There is no indication that Galpin ascribed to this rural community any 
of the deeper social bonds which characterize the ‘‘community’’ in the 
sense of Ténnies.'* 

Kolb’s studies of rural organizations show with crystalline clarity a 
picture of gesellschaft. He finds that the great majority of clubs and 
societies in rural areas are the result of intentional promotion, often by 
outsiders. He points out that these “‘interest or intentional groups’’ 
are a recent phenomenon, supplanting the earlier locality groups." 
But he does not inquire whether the older form involved a more inti- 
mate and more lasting sociopsychic union, nor does he investigate the 
sociopsychic structure characteristics of the more recent groups. Seen 
in the light of Ténnies’ theory, his data suggest definitely a trend from 
gemeinschaft to gesellschaft in these rural organizations. 

Sanderson, in his last book, describes the farmer-villager group clearly 
as ‘‘gesellschaft.’’ ‘““The village ... was merely a business center at 
which the farmer traded and where he marketed his produce... 
although the village business man depended upon the farmer . . . his 
business affiliations were with the town and city, and considerable 
antipathy existed between farmers and villagers... because of the 
buyer-seller relations involved.""'® Gradually farm and village became 
more interdependent. ‘‘But only in the last twenty-five years has this 
common interest become apparent and has the community idea received 
recognition.’’!® 

In his earlier work he came to the following conclusion: 


‘Arising as a group of individuals seeking personal advantage, whose in- 
dividualism sought expression in associations and in the formal organization of 
institutions, the rural community has gradually centralized its activities in 
the village center as a means of social economy and the integration of its self- 
preservation. So arises a new type of local social organization, with a physical 


18 Galpin, Charles Joseph, Rural Life, New York Century Co., pp. 76 and 88. 

14 Kolb, F. H., and Wileden, A. F., “Special Interest Groups in Rural Society,’’ University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Research Bulletin No. 84, December, 1927. 

18 Sanderson, Dwight and Polson, Robert A., Rural Community Organization, New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939, p. 46. 

16 Tbid., p. 47. 
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basis... but held together by psychological relations which are voluntary 
rather than customary.’”!’ 


Sanderson contrasts the modern ‘‘rural community’’ with the earlier 
“village community’’—characteristic for Europe and Asia—and dis- 
tinguishes in American rural social evolution three phases: the short 
and regionally limited period of village communities, the individualistic 
period of scattered farms with little social integration among them- 
selves and with the trade centers and the present period of the new rural 
community made possible by improved communications. He seems to 
foresee a fourth period of rural trade center area communities endowed 
with administrative functions and municipal rights which they are 
still lacking in the great majority of cases.'* Sanderson points out as a 
feature of distinction between rural community and village community 
that the organization in the rural community is of the institutionalized 
form, with the entire separation of political, economic, religious and 
educational functions in discrete institutions, leaving only its socia- 
bility under customary control and with a definite tendency even here 
toward institutionalization. 9 

That Sanderson sees the psychic relations between the members of 
the community in terms corresponding to Ténnies’ gesellschaft, appears 
from the explanation of driving motivations in rural community in- 
tegration: 


‘the educational advantages... which make the individual . . . increas- 
ingly self-conscious and able to utilize concepts in abstract thought make pos- 
sible a concept of community as a reality even though it does not have the 
clearly defined physical identity of the village community.’’?® 


This is exactly what Tonnies describes as the essence of gesellschaft.* 
The community consciousness, in Sanderson’s idea of community, 
rests in rational will rather than in natural will. Instead of a basic 
concord out of which are formed all specific groupings, the rural com- 
munity is the result of rational conception of interests in common or of 
like interests. 


1? Sanderson, Dwight, The Rural Community, New York, Ginn & Co., 1932, p. 560. 

18 Sanderson's rural community is a service area comprising a trade center with its farm hinter- 
land, in which associations and institutions are or tend to be coordinated by affiliation and con- 
solidation (churches, schools) so as to give the greatest possible amount of service. Where the 
village center is lacking but certain services are institutionalized, Sanderson speaks of ‘‘country 
community.”’ 

19 Sanderson, Dwight, op. cit. pp. 558-559. 

20 Ibid., p. 559. 

*1 Ténnies, F., op. cét., pp. 115-116. 
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Sanderson’s rural community is an integration of special interest as- 
sociations arising out of the recognition of the interdependence of these 
associations and out of the realization of the advantages of such integra- 
tion.22 The process of community integration is thus the reverse of the 
unfolding within a gemeinschaft of organizations for various functions, 
like guilds, cult brotherhoods, etc. Sanderson, though aware of the 
integrating effect of kinship and ethnic homogeneity in rural groups 
does not develop a theoretical concept visualizing the other possibility 
of a rural community arising, not out of interest but out of this very 
fact of kinship. And yet, even if it be granted that American rural 
communities come nearer to the type of gesellschaft than to that of 
gemeinschaft, there are wide variations in this respect.** 


IV. Some Inpicators oF GEMEINSCHAFT AND GESELLSCHAFT IN RURAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


In applying these concepts to empirical community studies one should 
be aware that they include an entire system of theoretical sociology, 
comprising a theory of structure, of values and norms, and of social 


change.*4 

Perceived through the medium of this theory, many apparently in- 
significant or incoherent traits in rural settlements acquire a very specific 
meaning as indicators of the prevailing sociological structure. Kinship 
as a favorable disposition to gemeinschaft assumes foremost significance. 
The frequency of consanguinity and intermarriage has been given due 
consideration in many empirical studies.**5 The inquiry should not 
stop on the quantitative level but penetrate into the qualitative aspects. 
Where kinship is numerically significant one may also expect to find 
other gemeinschaft traits. It seems, for instance, likely that the need 
for formal intentional association will be lessened under such conditions. 


22 Sanderson, Dwight, op. cit., p. 476. 

% The methodological necessity of applying constructed type concepts which serve to present 
the essential characteristics of individual communities has been recognized by Carle C. Zimmerman 
after a rich experience with community studies. (See Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1938, pp. 80-110, and passim)—Zimmerman's appreciation of 
Ténnies’ theory represents a definite advance over the empiricistic approach in earlier community 
studies which lacked any relation to a general theory of societal structure and change.—It should 
also be mentioned that a new tendency towards a similar approach is visible in recent studies of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA.— 
The present paper intends to show how the theory of Ténnies can be applied, not only in the in- 
terpretation of findings, but as the very fundament in rural community studies. 

% Ténnies, F., Einfuehrung in die Soziologie, Stuttgart, 1930.—Heberle, R., ‘“The Sociology of F. 
Ténnies,’’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, Feb. 1937, pp. 9-25. 

5 Landis, Paul Henry, Rural Life in Process, New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940, p. 51. 
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Such associations as there exist will probably vary in degree of integra- 
tion with the intensity of kinship. 

If farmers have the choice between several trade centers or between 
several merchants in one town, kinship and nationality relations may 
determine their preference rather than pure economic considerations.?*® 
This seems to be tacitly assumed by some authors but it should be 
investigated in each concrete case. For, considering the present trend 
towards dissolution of definite service areas, such assumption does not 
seem generally justified. The individual farmer, who, in the earlier 
period, traded as a matter of course in the nearest village or town where 
all his neighbors traded now has a free choice between several trade 
centers in easy reach by automobile. His trade and other service rela- 
tions may therefore be more determined by rational calculation than 
formerly. In addition, assimilation of the second and third generation 
in non-anglosaxon communities tends to reduce the importance of na- 
tionality as a determinant of other social relations. In new settlements 
existence of kinship relations between settlers will greatly facilitate 
social integration on a gemeinschaft level.?7 

The importance of the ecological pattern has been recognized sufh- 
ciently in recent studies.2* As a principle, it may be said that, other 
things being equal, close proximity of farmsteads will help to intensify 
spontaneous primary contacts and relations and thereby tend to inte- 
grate neighborhoods into true gemeinschaft groups. 

Common use of land wherever it occurs in the new world can be taken 
as a safe indicator of gemeinschaft in other respects. Irrigation and 
flood protection, if entirely or partly trusted to the local people, is likely 
to generate a sense of common responsibility, habits of cooperation and 
an attitude of solidarity, and thereby to foster concord in many other 
affairs of the group. The degree to which farming assumes the traits 
of capitalistic enterprise has a certain effect on the structure of social 
telations within the community. The attitude towards the farm itself 
will be different if the farm is regarded merely as one possible invest- 
ment among others, than if it is regarded primarily as the homestead of 
a family for many generations past and future. This again will influence 
the attitude towards neighbors and the nature of social relations with 


* Landis, op. cit., p. 177. 

27 Loomis, Chas. P., “‘Informal Social Participation in the Planned Rural Communities,"’ Soci- 
ometry, Vol. 2, p. 17. 

*8 Smith, T. Lynn, Sociology of Rural Life, New York, Harper & Bros., 1940.—Folse, Clinton L., 
Form of Settlement as a Factor in Social Solidarity with Special Reference to Southern Louisiana, Unpublished 
Masters thesis, Louisiana State University, May, 1935. 
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them. Finally, the attitude towards the settlement as a whole will 
be different: only the farmer who is primarily intent on making the farm 
a home for him and his descendants will feel really ‘‘at home.’ While 
it has been widely recognized that differences in soil conservation result 
from such differences in farming attitudes, it is of equal importance to 
observe the effects on civic spirit and participation in community 
affairs. 

Longstanding attachment of families to their farms will strengthen 
gemeinschaft between neighbors. Neighborliness will then be a fruit 
of memory extending to past generations and not merely a recognition 
of present mutuality of interests. Mobility on the other hand will 
prevent the development of this deeper sense of solidarity. The highly 
mobile tenants, the migratory harvest hand, clerical employees in the 
trade center and other highly mobile elements will therefore, in a seden- 
tary community, remain socially on the fringe of the group.?® 

Gemeinschaft of habitat finds its most perfect and effective expression 
in mutual aid among neighbors, given without thought of compensa- 
tion in goods or services of exactly equal value. The story of the farmers 
in one Frisian American settlement who rejected a county agent’s ad- 
vice to keep records of their mutual aid services so that at the end of the 
year the balances could be paid reveals a true gemeinschaft attitude. 
Tearing up the already written checks, they said, ‘‘We are neighbors, 
and not in business with each other.’"*® Similar attitudes may here and 
there be found in relations even between farmers and the town people. 
Such traits deserve observation and meaningful interpretation, since 
often they can reveal more than could be ascertained through direct 
inquiry into attitudes. 

Where the cultural background of the population is very homogene- 
ous, gemeinschaft is more likely to be found than where culture is as 
heterogeneous as in so many rural communities of the new world. If, 
therefore, certain observations, e.g., a strong adherence to a traditional 
house type indicates cultural homogeneity, the presumption would be 
that other traits of gemeinschaft could also be found. The opposite 
will be the case where cultural differentiations coincide with socio- 
economic stratification. Where agricultural labor is supplied from 
another racial or ethnic group rather than that to which the landlords 
belong, the usual denial by the landowner class of equal human dignity 
to the laborers makes true gemeinschaft impossible. Only exception- 


2° Heberle, Rudolf, Uber die Mobilitat der Bevilherung in den Vercinigten Staaten, G. Fischer (pub- 
lisher), Jena, 1929. 

3° Hiller, E. T., Corner, F. E. and East, W. L., Rural Community Types, The University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, Dec., 1928, No. 4, Urbana, Ill., p. 30. 
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ally, can paternalistic relations modify such situation in the direction 
of gemeinschaft. 

Where, on the other hand, farm laborers or hired help come from the 
same Class as the farmers, where they share meals and recreation with the 
farmer’s family, where they belong to the same church and attend it 
together, there it will be safe to assume real gemeinschaft in these rela- 
tions. Even seasonal laborers and migratory laborers from far away 
sometimes return year by year to the same farmers and will be treated 
somewhat like old friends. Thus, the patterns of conduct customary in 
labor relations become indicators of more or less gemeinschaft or gesell- 
schaft in the structure of the community. 

In a true gemeinschaft, friendly relations with outsiders will never be 
of purely contractual nature. Where the stranger is treated as if he 
were a personal friend, one may be sure to find other traits indicative of 
gemeinschaft. The essential point is that such treatment should be 
accorded not merely as an expression of personal liking but as demanded 
by the folkways. 

Personal sympathy however enters as an important element into 
many intra-community groupings. In many of these groups member- 
ship composition will depend largely on personal friendship, kinship 
and neighborhood relations. One joins a certain group not primarily 
because one thinks its purpose important but because one wants to please 
some friend or neighbor who is active in this organization. The more 
gemeinschaft, the more likely is such conduct. 

This is not an exhaustive treatment of symptomatic traits. Those 
which have been discussed here as separate have to be seen and inter- 
preted as interdependent and in the whole context of conduct patterns 
and institutions found in a concrete rural settlement or service center 
area. Otherwise, bad fallacies can be committed. Caution is advisable 
especially in the interpretation of economic and technological traits. 
While the concept of gemeinschaft visualizes a self-sufficient village, 
commercialization of agriculture is not always incompatible with 
gemeinschaft. If certain products are raised for the market the intra- 
group relations can still be of a predominantly gemeinschaft type.*! 
Many of the settlements of sectarians, especially those practicing as- 
cetic simplicity in daily life, like the Amish, combine prosperity through 
production of marketable crops with a very strong gemeinschaft spirit 
which is not even limited to the narrow local community. 


51 See as an example, L. S$. Dodson, ‘Social Relationships and Institutions in an Established 
Rurban Community, South Holland, Illinois,’’ U. S$. Dept. of Agriculture, Social Research Report No. 
XVI. (A study of the same Dutch community as described in Edna Ferber’s So Big.) 














An Examination of the Use of Factor Analysis 
in the Problem of Subregional Delineation” 


By Margaret Jarman Hagood,+ Nadia Danilevsky,} and 
Corlin O. Beumt 


ABSTRACT 


Factor analysis is illustrated as a method appropriate for synthesizing data on characteristics with 
respect to which delineated subregions are to be homogeneous. In order that counties of a delineated 
subregion will be contiguous, latitude and longitude are used as two of the characteristics. 

The first factor loadings are computed for five series of measures on the 88 counties of Ohio (farm 
income, rural fertility, plane of living, latitude, and longitude) from a matrix of their intercorrela- 
tions. A composite index of subregionalization is formed by weighting each series with its first 
factor loading. Counties grouped by class intervals of their values on this index fall into contigu- 
ous subregions. 

An appendix contains a computation guide for Hotelling’s iterative solution for principal com- 
ponents (first factor loadings). 

[Examen pet Empieo pet Facror ANALISIS EN BL PROBLEMA DE LA DgLiINEACION SUBREGIONAL. 
El factor andlisis se presenta como método apropiado para sintetizar datos sobre caracteristicas que 
han de ser homogéneas con las subregiones delineadas. Para que los condados de una subregién 
delineada sean contiguos, se emplea la latitud y la longitud como dos de las caracteristicas. 

Se calculan los primeras “‘factor loadings’’ de cinco series de medidas en los 88 condados de Ohio 
(el ingreso agrario, la fertilidad rural, el plano de vida, la latitud y la longitud) de una matriz de sus 
intercorrelaciones. Se formula un indice compuesto de la subregionalizacién cargando cada serie 
con su primer ‘‘factor loading’’. Condados agrupados segan su magnitud en este indice se distribuyen 
en subregiones contiguas. 

Hay un apéndice que contiene un guia para computar los componentes principales segin la solucién 
iterativa de Hotelling.—N. L. W.] 


INTRODUCTION 


Subregional delineation has been a problem of interest for more than 
a decade to folk regional sociologists, somewhat more recently to general 
rural sociologists, and of late in connection with the 1940 census to 
demographers and others. Underlying attempts at delineation of sub- 
regions is the theory that social, economic, cultural, and demographic 
characteristics are spatially distributed among populations in such a 
way that contiguous areas of relatively great homogeneity in such char- 
acteristics exist; that these areas are not necessarily coterminous with 
political boundaries; that the identification of these areas is a prerequi- 
site to understanding their culture and economy, and to social planning. 

* A paper read before the Conference on the Analysis of Social and Economic Data, North Carolina 


State College, University of North Carolina, June 25, 1941. 
t Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. 
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So much will be assumed in this article—the validity of the concept 
of regionalism, which on a lower order implies subregionalism, as well 
as the utility of regionalization and subregionalization for further sci- 
entific inquiry and for a basis of programs of amelioration. Our treat- 
ment will be one of method of delineation, and even this not a critical 
or comprehensive survey of all past attempts, but rather an analysis of 
the problem, an examination and illustration of the use of factor analysis 
at one level, with suggestions for its application at other levels, includ- 
ing subsidiary problems of great interest in themselves, such as con- 
struction of plane of living indexes. The present treatment will deal 
with the delineation of only rural subregions, although the methods 
may well be explored in the delineation of metropolitan subregions. 


ANALYsIs OF THE PROBLEM OF SUBREGIONAL DELINEATION 


The problem of subregional delineation can be divided into the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Choice of order of areal units to be combined and of combined areas; 

2. Choice of types of characteristics and within types, of the specific char- 
acteristics, with respect to which homogeneous areas are to be delineated; 

3. Synthesis of data on chosen characteristics to delineate contiguous areas 
homogeneous with respect to the chosen characteristics. 


These steps with certain ramifications and with prevalent methods of 
achieving them will be summarized briefly. 

1. Choice of order of areal units to be combined and of combined areas. The 
number of orders of areal units to be combined is limited by availability 
of data. There are three most commonly employed orders: that of 
states into regions (sometimes called major regions); that of counties 
into subregions (sometimes called regions, however); and that of smaller 
areas such as city blocks into census tracts, or of rural townships or 
plots into minor subregions. We shall treat the second of these, the 
problem of delineating subregions consisting of groups of counties, which 
may of may not cut across state lines. Essentially the problem of 
delineation is the same for all these orders of units, but practically the 
order modifies the procedures considerably. 

2. Choice of types of characteristics and within types of the specific character- 
istics with respect to which areas are to be made homogeneous. Historical, 
political, climatic, topographic, cultural, economic, administrative, 
demographic and other broad types of characteristics may be chosen. 
For the methods to be suggested, the only requirement as to the nature 
of the characteristic is that it be quantifiable, and the only other re- 
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quirement is that data on its distribution among the units (counties) 
be available for some chosen point or period of time. We are not sug- 
gesting that nonquantifiable characteristics are of no importance as 
determiners of subregional homogeneity. They cannot, however, be 
taken into consideration by statistical procedures. And while some 
nonstatistical treatment of them may be used to supplement the statis- 
tical procedures to be suggested, or vice versa, we shall limit this treat- 
ment to the delineation of subregions on the basis of quantitative data. 
If the proposition be admitted that the nonquantifiable characteristics 
are important determiners and manifestations of subregional differences, 
then this approach implies the assumption that the correlation between 
the nonmeasurable and measurable indicants of subregional culture is 
high enough to give validity to conclusions based solely upon the 
latter. 

The second part of this step, the choice of the particular series of data 
to be used as indicants of the character of populations, may be performed 
separately or in connection with the next step. The choice may be 
made on the basis of expert judgment, or by more objective procedures. 
In either case expediency must be recognized as an important factor in 
choice, since the selection must be made from the relatively few char- 
acteristics for which data are available. 

3. Synthesis of data on chosen characteristics to delineate contiguous areas 
homogeneous with respect to the chosen characteristic. The methods used for 
this step must provide for the combination of several series of data with 
each series weighted according to its importance, and for the grouping 
of the varying units to secure maximum homogeneity with respect to 
the characteristics, with the further requirement that the units grouped 
be contiguous. This step may be achieved by the exercise of judgment, 
which involves an unformulated process of weighing the importance 
of the several series, or more commonly by a combination of judgment 
and statistical procedures. We shall illustrate the use of factor analysis 
in achieving this step in such a way as to reduce the degree of importance 
of subjective judgment. 


Data FoR ILLUSTRATION 


The data for illustration are taken from C. E. Lively and R. B. 
Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas with application to 
Obio.! The problem as defined here is somewhat different from that pro- 


1C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas with Application 
to Obio (Columbus: Ohio State University and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of 
Rural Economics Mimeograph Bulletin, No. 106, 1938.) 
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posed by Lively and Almack. They delineated subareas homogeneous 
with respect to one characteristic at a time, and subareas which were not 
necessarily contiguous. We are using their material to demonstrate 
methods appropriate for the third step in the above outline of the prob- 
lem of subregionalization, not to demonstrate an alternate solution of 
the problem they set forth. The reasons for choice of this material 
were as follows: (1) the present writers wished to postpone original 
work on subregionalization of other areas until more data of the 1940 
censuses of population and agriculture are available; (2) they wished 
to illustrate the use of a methodological tool before such data appear, 
however, to augment the battery of techniques available for analyzing 
the 1940 data; (3) Lively and Almack’s handling of the first two steps 
outlined above seems to be the most adequate yet reported, and therefore 
the best source to choose for further analysis. 

An excerpt from Lively and Almack summarizes their procedures for 
attiving at the data we shall use. 


Several approaches to the determination of rural social areas are possible. 
The approach used in this report assumes no constant relation between such 
bio-physical factors as soil and type of agriculture and social and economic 
traits. It assumes, also, that, in general social and economic characteristics 
are correlated; i.e., that they hang together. It further assumes that, since 
these traits do hang together, it is unnecessary to attempt to comprehend all 
traits in their multiplicity, but that by means of inter-correlation analysis a 
simpler view may be obtained without too great sacrifice in accuracy. 

Following these assumptions, all available indices of social and economic 
variation on a county basis were assembled and examined. . . . Indices regarded 
as unreliable were discarded; so, also, were the least desirable of two or more 
indices measuring the same situation. Overlapping indices were treated in the 
same manner..... In this manner a total of 111 measures of social and eco- 
nomic variation were reduced to 83. These were called ‘‘First Order Factors”’ 
and were classified according to nature into groups and sub-groups, such as, 
Population, Economic, School, Church, etc. Some were combined into 
composite indices. .... Following this, correlation analysis was applied to 
the factors in each sub-group. The ‘‘related’’ factors in each sub-group were 
withdrawn and designated as ‘‘Second Order Factors.’’ .... There were 32 
factors of this order. 

All possible inter-correlations of ‘‘Second Order Factors’’ were computed 
within their respective groups. From each group, those factors having the 
highest relation to the largest number of factors within the group were with- 
drawn and designated as ‘“Third Order Factors.’’ So, also, was each factor 
unrelated to others of its group. The total number of ‘“Third Order Factors”’ 
obtained in this manner was 16. 
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Groupings were now discarded and all possible intercorrelations of the 16 
‘Third Order Factors’’ were computed. From these, on the basis of the closest 
relation to the largest number of factors, three factors were withdrawn and 
designated as ‘‘Fourth Order Factors."’ These were Gross Cash Income per 
Farm, Rural Plane of Living Index, and Rural Population Fertility Ratio. 


TABLE 1 
IntustrRaTION oF County Vatugs ror Turee ‘“Fourta Orper Factors,” Onto, 1930 








NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
one geen Feaaran | avmor ones cast lecays mur op iN, 
YEARS, RURAL POPU- | 1929-1931 (DOLLARS) INDEX A, 
LATION, 1930 
I a ied pal oS a 653.8 726 54.7 
ARN i EAR 550.2 1,267 99.4 
Ps cceseidh wit aede aces 572.6 1,164 107.0 
a aa tle ae 535.6 1,352 103.4 
IE oa cucensndorcsunennns 583.2 1,703 111.4 
best crivarewsnctonsts 616.6 1,564 102.0 














* The rural plane of living index is formed by weighting according to the proportion of 
the rural farm and rural nonfarm population of each county a rural farm plane of living index 
(based on six components) and a rural nonfarm plane of living index (based on two compo- 
nents). C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, op. cét., p. 40. 

Source: C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas with 
Application to Ohio (Columbus: Ohio State University and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Department of Rural Economics Mimeograph Bulletin, No. 106, 1938), Part 2, Appendix 
F, pp. 46-56. 








TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE CHaRACTERisTIcs, 88 Countizs or Onto, 1930 
CHARACTERISTIC FARM INCOME m2 ape . —— 
a a eel ak ararrcaaha A Rate —.41 .59 
il th nade eae nk one —.41 — .60 
Rural plane of living index.............. .59 — .60 














Note: The designations of characteristics in caption and stub are merely shortened forms 
of the full designations given in Table 1. 

Source: C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas with 
Application to Ohio (Columbus: Ohio State University and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Department of Rural Economics Mimeograph Bulletin, No. 106, 1938), p. 9, Table 6. 


To one or more of these three factors most of the 16 ‘“Third Order Factors’’ 
were related with a correlation coefficient of .60 or above. Since these three 
factors were not highly correlated among themselves, and since each was 
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related to such a large number of other factors, they were regarded as de- 
sirable factors for the determination of rural social sub-areas.? 


Data taken directly from Appendix F of Lively and Almack’s study 
are shown in Tables 1 and 2. We shall refer to the original authors’ 
‘Fourth Order Factors’’ as ‘‘characteristics’’ since we wish to reserve 
the term ‘‘factor’’ for another meaning, and we shall specify these char- 
acteristics by the shortened designations shown in Table 2. 


SPECIFICATION OF THE PARTICULAR PROBLEM TO BE ILLUSTRATED 


The particular problem for which the procedures of factor analysis 
will be suggested and illustrated as a method of solution is that explained 
in step 3 of the larger problem of subregionalization. We wish to 
emphasize that this step covers only the last part of the larger problem 
and that it requires as data the preliminary choice of characteristics, 
their measures for the varying units (counties), and certain other in- 
formation to be presented shortly. The following substeps must be 
accomplished in this particular problem: (1) data on the three chosen 
characteristics must be combined with appropriate weights assigned 
to the series of data on each characteristic; (2) information on geo- 
graphic location must also be combined with proper weighting; (3) 
the result from such combination should lead to the grouping of counties 
into subregions internally homogeneous with respect to the three chosen 
characteristics and geographically contiguous. 


Factor ANALYsIS: THE DETERMINATION OF Factor LOADINGS 


Factor analysis has been developed by psychometrists and others for 
the purpose of determining for each of a set of variables the propor- 
tions of their variances associated with several factors (fewer in 
number than the set of variables) which will account for observed 
intercorrelations of the variables. These proportions are called factor 
loadings. The procedures of factor analysis determine for each char- 
acteristic of a set its factor loading for each of a set of factors. The 
procedures are, as their name implies, basically analytical in reducing 
the number of concepts required to describe or account for certain ob- 
served associations. We shall not use the procedures with their analyti- 
cal function as an end, however, but shall use the results of the analysis 
to synthesize data on several series of characteristics. 

There are several methods of performing factor analysis, for which 
expositions are cited in the Appendix. In all of the methods the factor 
loadings for each characteristic are obtained for one factor at a time; 
and in all methods the first factor for which loadings are obtained is 


*C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, op. cét., pp. 1-2. 
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the most important. Since our use of factor analysis will include 
only the first factor loadings, we shall not be concerned with any of the 
further procedures of factor analysis. Factor loadings secured by 
several methods will be shown, but only one set of procedures, that 
known as the Hotelling iteration method, will be explained fully. 


Tue Use or First Facror Loapincs in SYNTHESIS OF DATA 


A series of articles in Psychometrika* have developed the proof that, 
under certain assumptions, maximum homogeneity in m characteristics, 
Xi, Xe, Xs, . . . Xi, . . . Xp, can be secured by grouping units according 
to the values of their measures on a composite index, S, defined by the 
equation, 


S = ahi t a2%2 + ast... Rit... Onkn @) 
where 
_ X% — M; 


Zi , the standard score on X; 


and 


4; = first factor loading for characteristic é 


For example, if by the me .ods of factor analysis the first factor load- 
iNgs, 41, 42, 43, ate determined for the three characteristics whose inter- 
correlations are shown in Table 2, an equation of the form (1) may be 
written with the a’s given numerical values. If now, for each county 
in Ohio, its standard scores on rural fertility, farm income, and plane 
of living are substituted in this equation, a numerical value of S may be 
obtained for each county. If these values of S are arrayed and grouped 
into class intervals, the counties whose composite indexes fall into any 
interval will be relatively homogeneous with respect to the three char- 
acteristics, rural fertility, cash farm income, and plane of living. Such 
groupings would be a composite of the three sets of subareas deter- 
mined by Lively and Almack for each of these characteristics considered 
separately. Thus the factor loadings obtained by analysis are used 


* Paul Horst, ‘‘Obtaining a Composite Measure from a Number of Different Measures of the Same 
Attribute," Psychometrika, 1 (March 1936), pp. 53-68; Harold A. Edgerton and Laverne E. Kolbe, 
“The Method of Minimum Variation for the Combination of Criteria,’’ Psychometrika, 1 (September 
1936), pp. 183-187; S. S. Wilks, ‘‘Weighting Systems for Linear Functions of Correlated Variables 
When There is No Independent Variable," Psychometrika, 3 (March 1938), pp. 23-43; Robert J. 
Wherry, ‘‘An Approximation Method for Obtaining a Maximized Multiple Criterion,"’ Psycho 
metrika, 5 (June 1940), pp. 109-115. See appendix for annotations on these articles. 

* See Maps 2, 4, and 7 in C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, op. cit., Part 1, Text and Maps. 
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as weights for combining measures on the several characteristics with 
respect to which homogeneity is desired. 

The above groupings of counties would not necessarily be contiguous 
subareas, just as the Lively and Almack subareas are not contiguous, 
although many of the counties in each grouping are adjacent. This is 
to be expected because information on geographic location has in no 
way been taken into account in the process of synthesis of data on the 
three characteristics. If one wishes to achieve contiguity of subareas, 
in order that the term ‘‘subregions’’ may be applied to them, the 
information on location must be utilized in obtaining the composite 
index. 
































TABLE 3 
CorreLaTION Matrix ror Five Cuaracreristics, 88 Countizs or Onto, 1930 
CHARACTERISTIC 
CHARACTERISTIC 
1 2 3 os 5 

1 14 — .46 21 — .09 
2 .14 eae — .42 .63 
3 — .46 .32 — .41 .59 
4 ome — .42 —.41 — .60 
5 — .09 .63 .59 — .60 
X; = horizontal distance in inches from arbitrary origin. 
X_ = vertical distance in inches from arbitrary origin. 
X3; = farm income. 
X4 = rural fertility. 


Xs = rural plane of living. 

Source: Table 2; measurements from map of Ohio combined with data from C. E. Lively 
and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-areas with Application to Ohio (Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University and Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of Rural 
Economics Mimeograph Bulletin, No. 106, 1938). 


To obtain measures on geographic location an arbitrary origin was 
taken at the lower left corner of the map of Ohio used in Lively and 
Almack’s bulletin, and the vertical and horizontal coordinates of the 
center (determined by visual inspection) of each county was measured 
in inches. This afforded two additional series of data on the 88 coun- 
ties, horizontal distance and vertical distance. 

To utilize this information on location, the two distance series of meas- 
utes were treated exactly as if they were sets of measures on character- 
istics with respect to which homogeneity was desired. The inter- 
correlations of these two series of measures with each other and with 
the three other characteristics were computed, giving the correlation 
matrix shown in Table 3. This correlation matrix was analyzed by 
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several methods of factor analysis to obtain the first factor loadings for 
the five characteristics, that is, 41, 42, 43, a4, and a;. These were sub- 
stituted in equation (1) to obtain a formula for the compound index. 
To facilitate comparison of results, the factor loadings were divided 
by the coefficient of z; for each equation. The resulting equations are 
as follows, 


Wherry method: 
S = —0.151z; + 1.057z2 + 0.990z3 —1.007z, + 1.000z; (2) 
Thurstone-Horst method: 
= —0.436z; + 0.751z2 + 0.956z3 — 0.904z, + 1.000z; (3) 
Hotelling method: 
S = —0.322z; + 0.789z2 + 0.848z3 —0.857z4 + 1.000z5 (4) 


The methods of computation of these equations are explained or 
references to explanation of the methods are cited in the Appendix. 
We shall continue the illustration of results by use of the equation 
derived by the Hotelling method, using not equation (4) but the equa- 
tion from which it was derived having as the coefficients of the z's the 
actual factor loadings (not the loadings divided by 45). The equation is 


= —.266z; + .652z2 + .700zs —.708z4 + .82625 (5) 


Remembering that 
X; — M; 


St 


we may write (5) in the form, 


S= - 266 (=) + .652 (=—™) + 100 (= ™) 


Si 53 
Xs — xX; —M 
— .708 (#—*) + 826(*+— ™) (6) 
54 55 
The means and standard deviations of the five series are as follows: 
Characteristic Mean Standard deviation 
Xi = Horizontal distance M, = 3.02 i= 1.686 
X_ = Vertical distance Mm; = 3.72 So= 1.632 
X; = Farm income Ms; = 1,232.34 53 = 427.308 
X, = Rural Fertility M,= _ 610.19 so = 83.911 
Xs; = Rural Plane of Living Ms= 97.65 5s = 25.262 


Substituting these values in (6) and collecting the constant terms we 
have 


§ = —.1578X1 + .3994X_ + .0016X3 — .0084X, + .0327X; —1.051 (7) 
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TABLE 4 
Composite InpEx For SUBREGIONALIZATION, 88 Onto Counrizs, 1930 
COUNTY INDEX COUNTY INDEX 

a SEPrererrerr rrr er Te 6.74 BD cn éicntasdaneueepebetees 71 
Sion: cccvevecscdskevncesens 3.84 Pads ivessecevesseusseuens -70 
DC vclitictiecrekcncnn wanna 2.91 PE Sb dence sesnrenscacaneneee -68 
SP ee ee 2.72 Ds <a cuenenensescatsaeueeee .67 
Wb nnkdtkaetinns sewancies 2.43 i cian tines Chadd wie -63 
I ig sairninp ha iakadsesiuns 2.37 PR vonecnccscietncnsiode tie 56 
WIN Gti at.cccccankedswsenenhe 2.36 a ren .50 
NG oss vanw asc ceesvedqunen 2.35 EG ve dvderesteseaneten bd .33 
SIs e006 0d hse sscessvesece 2.31 _ eretT TT eer 33 
es a OTT TEE ETE TLE 2.19 SE a kn er ceteveeoesseccnate 31 
Sis encncks catidesedésnenbie 2.17 SN i Hwa G ese caoncekinens 27 
inv ckcttecands svansderenecsu’ 2.13 | See er Te 21 
GREE. .csvcyevesencsesssesnsves BO Te I a5 hWnd ibne ce sacetsredain ll 
si skk> a eek ook wer aanencnes 2.02  irsccndesveconsien Gxewkes — .08 
Pin dceendcancdaccenwne cannes oe er es ree — .50 
rans as cnvaiiesievensctands - 2 5 A rer sere re — .56 
CE ob ce widsceeskoancraves 1.94 i stasn unkind siddeseds bés — .88 
RNs os none Beane cites 1.93 nic cen tsabounaeeenawen —1.07 
ii 0 0 eae tds ceeescnsdasen 1.71 Ps. dncbocencdandesanneae —1.11 
SU: 0 be cveevencavewecepessaes Bee TW Erewcksccacncsiccutasscees —1.23 

i aw ieneckenesvnenses —1.37 
PNORice viciccdacedsccnencsawans 1.53 Res cvercnvvcnceseesac —1.53 
Pas kis dovaceverusseenetnons - ei err eee —1.75 
rerereere rere Tr 1.50 Pn nv esse ncctancviontaguia —2.21 
PENNE. « oseccctsccsecesevenes 1.49 RO ee re eee —2.25 
PEs cose ness cteee ee kas Renee ey 1.47 PG Sacthkcnrnpabae tensed eewed —2.36 
COMMINGEOR,. . oo ccccccesssosses ne oF 2) ere ere reer —2.37 
REIS 6s ct nstvcccvcctuvedivs ee rrr err Tr —2.45 
Be Ricccccwsccccccvnsessuspeeen emf eee rere cr errs —2.45 
POR 5.0 kann cecnvckuey «sate ons 1.31 
Bi chee Rehes eaten dda eas 1.26 i icacaccueehiee keen ne« —2.61 
eR ee ere ree 1.26 ER oe ta eee —2.66 
Pbkceriesccesnenbeosoeurnnn 1.24 iid. o nebires seukinnens —2.66 
MMR sk cccsvcececesesscveses 1.21 Ns Kon ccanevesesnssvens —3.19 
SE ai cdod tvesnchesenesonse 1.17 DE kcectcvedesssecnvewsens —3.49 
er Naren 1.16 ccc cisndnbenwnbnnnenin —3.60 
EE 6 acninee sack ckeneen cecemt 1.12 | Ee eer —3.66 
PND oia's's dveeds benksedssuanewed 1.11 PRs 6 Sedov ceed ccidecsed ss. —4.06 
ina adivebivciatesssemese 1.04 DE oti AERA Soul inns. Cagnta —4.23 
iprantentianisaqipamneinies .99 OE TOP eT eT ee ee —4.74 
acd tcevin kha tkenshalea -98 ct cbensekienkebceionsinn —4.74 
Pia akaheseonsgh Gite hak sceats SE Es ce svccnesecaveswenneens —4.85 
Raper ee ery .89 RENEE nent em ae —5.12 
PR Cedekbewssshatesentnnden 86 ness ci sine ce sennewssabans —5.19 
PE sikkcpawtesadndwsnaienes .82 i cnticson gens ann * eaenes —5.71 

















* Noncontiguous counties. 


Source: Index values computed by equation (7) in text from data cited in Table 3. 
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Putting the equation into this form removed the necessity of actually 
computing standard scores for each of the five series of measures. 
By evaluating (7) the composite index of subregionalization for each 
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Map! FOUR RURAL SUBREGIONS OF OHIO DELINEATED ON BASIS OF 
HOMOGENEITY IN FARM INCOME, RURAL FERTILITY, RURAL PLANE OF 
LIVING, AND TWO DISTANCE MEASURES. Equation for combining indices 


derived by Hotelling method. (Source: Table 4) 


county as shown in Table 4 was obtained. On the basis of their values 
for this index the counties were grouped into four intervals as indicated 
in the table. With the exception of the seven starred counties, the four 
groups of counties comprise four contiguous subregions as shown in 
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Map 1. Thus the part of judgment as differentiated from objective 
methods in achieving step 3 has been reduced to decisions as to the 
number of subregions desired and the place where the breaks are to be 
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Map 2. FIVE SUBREGIONS OF OHIO DELINEATED ON THE BASIS OF 
HOMOGENEITY IN FARM INCOME, RURAL FERTILITY, RURAL PLANE OF 
LIVING, AND TWO DISTANCE MEASURES. Equation for combining indices 
derived by Hotelling method; alternate grouping of counties. (Source: Table 4) 


made in the series of index values in the process of grouping. Map 2 
shows alternate sets of subregions based on the data of Table 4 with 
| different groupings of counties. In both maps the counties with an 
asterisk are in a subregion different.from that indicated by their group- 
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ing. Several of these are counties containing large cities and might be 
omitted altogether from rural subregions as is done by the Census. 

The function of the two distance characteristics is to impose the 
criterion of geographic contiguity upon the groupings of counties. 
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Map 3. FIVE RURAL SUBREGIONS DELINEATED ON THE BASIS OF 
HOMOGENEITY IN RURAL PLANE OF LIVING AND TWO DISTANCE . 
MEASURES. Equations for combining indices by Wherry method. ’ 
(Source: Table 8) Ui 
S 

It is obvious that the greater the number of other characteristics, the 4 
weaker will be the ‘‘pulling together’’ effect of the distance character- tl 


istics, and the more the counties which will be noncontiguous to the 
others in their grouping. 
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Another factor analysis was performed on a matrix of the inter- 
correlations of only one nondistance characteristic, rural plane of living, 
and the two distance characteristics. The method used in this case 
was the simplified approximation proposed by Robert J. Wherry.® 
The resulting equation was 


S = —0.3012z; + 2.0288z2 + 1.0000z; (8) 


where 

Z, = standard score on horizontal distance 

2 = standard score on vertical distance 

%3 = standard score on rural plane of living. 
The index values obtained can be grouped as shown in Map 3, with no 
exceptions as to contiguity of counties in each interval. By reducing 
the number of characteristics stricter adherence to the criterion of 
contiguity is achieved, but with a loss of utilizing information on farm 
income and rural fertility. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ExTENsIONS OF Facror ANALYsIS IN SUBREGIONAL 
DELINEATION 


The second part of step 2 as outlined, the choice of specific character- 
istics from those on which data are available, can be combined with 
the determination of weights in step 3. That is, if for all available 
characteristics the first factor loadings are determined, those which 
have higher intercorrelations (the criterion used by Lively and Almack 
for selection within groups) will have higher weights. The discarding 
of characteristics can be done at any stage; if performed as Lively and 
Almack did, it saves labor; if performed after the weights are obtained, 
it requires only a setting of a lower limit below which weights will be 
considered negligible and corresponding characteristics discarded be- 
cause they would have no effect anyway. 

Or factor analysis is applicable when characteristics are treated 
first by groups, such as those relating to education, agriculture, popu- 
lation, etc. which Lively and Almack used. In fact, this appears to be 
a way out of the difficulty of having too many characteristics to combine 
with the two distance characteristics in the construction of the final 
index. From each group of characteristics, one composite index can be 
secured by the methods explained above, and the methods applied 
again to combine these group indexes with the two distance factors for 
the final composite index by which subregions may be delineated. 


“ 


5 Robert J. Wherry, op. cit. 
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Any one of these group indexes may be of interest in itself. The 
method suggested for selecting and weighting of indices seems especially 
appropriate for the construction of a plane of living index, which may 
later be used with other group indexes to be combined with the distance 
characteristics for subregional delineation. 


APPENDIX 


Of the Psychometrika articles cited in footnote 3, S. S. Wilks’ contains the most comprehensive 
summary of the others (except Wherry’s), explaining the identity of the solutions arrived at for 
weighting to satisfy the various conditions required. The conditions used by the several writers 
for determining the ‘‘best’’ weights are as follows. Horst’s is ‘that the composite measure will 
result in giving the maximum difference between all possible pairs of members in the group’’ (53-54). 
This results in a composite score of the greatest possible capacity of discriminating between the 
several counties in the first factor, assumed to be ‘‘subregionalization.”’ 

Edgerton and Kolbe’s condition is the ‘‘minmizing the difference among the standard scores of 
the individual upon the various measures."’ 

Wilks’ condition is the minimizing of the generalized variance of all individuals receiving the 
same (composite) score. 

This last condition for the determination of weights seems to afford the best rationalization for 
the use of the method in our problem. It can be stated most precisely and efficiently in terms of 
hyperspace, as Wilks did. For those who cannot follow such treatments, we offer the following 
simplification of what it means. The weights for combining data on five characteristics for counties 
are determined in such a way as to make the following condition hold: that all counties having the 
same value on the composite index will have a minimum of variance in their measures on each of the 
five characteristics. By extending the condition, we see that all counties having values on the 
composite index which fall within a certain range (an interval), will have measures of similar values 
on each of the five characteristics. And this is the problem of subregionalization, the delineation 
of groups of counties with relatively great homogeneity with respect to certain chosen characteris- 
tics. 

Exposition of the various methods may be found in the articles cited. Equation (3), designated 
as derived by the Thurstone-Horst method, was arrived at by procedures similar to those explained 
by Horst except that the diagonal entry used was not 1, but was the highest coefficient in the row. 
This is L. L. Thurstone's method of finding the first factor loadings, and a simple and lucid explana- 
tion of the method may be found in Charles C. Peters’ and Walter R. Van Voorhis’ text.® 

We shall present the actual procedures for the Hotelling method (which Wilks and Wherry 
recommend for the most accurate of the approximate solutions) because there is no elementary 
exposition available for this method.’ All necessary data are found in the correlation matrix of 
Table 3. The sequence of matrices which follow with accompanying instruction show every step 
in the Hotelling procedures. 





6 Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940), chap. 9, pp. 248-278. A more thorough 
exposition may be found in L. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of the Mind (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935). 

7 An exposition at an advanced level may be found in Harold Hotelling, **Analysis of a Complex 
of Statistical Variables into Principal Components,"’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 24, pp. 417- 
441, 498-520. 
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Computation Guipg ror DetrermMininG First Facror Loapinos sy THE Horettinc Metsop 
or ITERATION 
I. Reflection of variables to secure positive matrix. Certain preliminary treatment called “reflec- 
tion of variables’’ is sometimes necessary before one begins the analysis proper. It is done to 
satisfy the requirement that all the sums of columns of the correlation matrix must be positive. 
It is necessary only when there are enough negative coefficients to make one or more column 
sums negative. 



































DATA AND COMPUTATIONS INSTRUCTIONS 

A. Original matrix Add the columns of the matrix. Select 

the largest negative column sum and 

: : - . : “reflect” the variable to which it corre- 

1 14 | —.46 21 | —.09 | sponds by changing the sign of every 

2 14 32 | —.42 .63 | entry in the row and column containing 

3 — .46 32 — | 59 | coefficients of this variable. Column 4 

4 21 | —.42 | —.41 —.60 | of A has the largest negative sum, there- 

5 —.09 63 59 | —.60 fore variable 4 is reflected by changing 
of signs and adding minus sign to vari- . 

Sums.....| —.20 67 .04 |—1.22 .53 | able designation as shown in B. 
B. Matrix after one reflection Again add the columns of the matrix, 





select the largest negative column sum 









































: . . = . and “reflect” the variable to which it 
1 .14 | —.46 | —.21 | —.09 | corresponds as before. Column 1 of B 
2 14 32 42 .63 | has the largest negative sum, therefore 
3 =e 32 41 .59 | variable 1 is reflected and the results 
—4 —.21| .42] .41 .60 | Shown in C. 
5 — .09 .63 59 60 
Sums..... —.62 | 1.51 .86 | 1.22] 1.73 
C. Matrix after two reflections Again add the columns of the matrix, 
- . ; = ; and if any are still negative, reflect as 
before. Continue the reflection of 
, ail = 46 21 .09 | variables until all column sums are posi- 
2 —.14 .32 42 .63 | tive asin C. 
f 3 46 32 41 59 
) —4 .21 42 41 60 
5 .09 63 59 .60 
Sums.....| .62| 1.23 | 1.78 | 1.64| 1.91 














~ + 
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Il. Iterations. By a process to be shown, approximate weights are secured, these weights 
are multiplied by the coefficients of corresponding rows of the original matrix to form a new 
matrix, a second set of approximate weights are computed, these multiplied by the coefficients 
of corresponding rows of the original matrix, etc. The “iterations” are continued until a set 
of weights is obtained which does not change with successive iterations. From these weights 
the factor loadings are obtained. 






































DATA AND COMPUTATIONS INSTRUCTIONS 
D. Reflected matrix with diagonal entries For each diagonal entry choose the 
positive value of the coefficient with 
-" . ° = : the largest absolute value in that row 
wil 46 | —.14 46 21 09 | Cor column). Sum the columns. Di- 
2 me 63 32 42 63 | Vide each column sum by the largest 
3 46 32 59 41 59 | column sum (2.54) to obtain 
~~" 21 42 Al 60 .60 | weights for each column. Mul- 
5 09 63 59 60 63 | tiply the weight for the first column 
by the entries in the first row and 
BIR cannneas 1.08 | 1.86 | 2.37 | 2.24 | 2.54 | enter the products in the first row 
Weights...... .425| .732| .933|  .882| 1.000] of a new matrix, E; multiply the 
weights for the second column 
by the entries in the second row and 
enter the products in the second row 





of the new matrix; continue simi- 
larly for the remaining columns. 





E. Matrix after first iteration 
Treat this matrix similarly to the 









































=t 3 $ si 5 | preceding. Sum columns and di- 
“it 1961 —.060! .196| .089  .038 vide column sums by the largest 
) —.102 461 234) 307 461 column sum (2.208) to obtain 
3 429} .200/ .550| .383| .550| Weights. Form a new matrix F by 
a" 185] .370| .362| .529] 529] Multiplying the weight for cach 
5 090' .630/ .590| .600! .630 column of E by the entries of the 
corresponding row of D. (Cau- 
Sums.........|  -798| 1.700] 1.932) 1.908) 2.208] tion: always multiply weights 
Weights...... .361| .770| .875| —.864| 1.000} by the entries in D, not by the en- 
tries of the matrix from which the 
weights are derived.) 
F. Matrix after second iteration Treat this matrix similarly to the 
preceding to obtain weights. Mul- 
=~ . . fis . tiply the weight for each column 
ait 166 —.051/ .166|  .076|  .032| by the entries of the corresponding 
2 —.108| .485| .246| .323|  .4g5| tow of matrix D, obtaining matrix 
3 .402|  .280} .516] 359} .516] G (not shown). Treat G simi- 
anil -181| .363| .354/ .518|  .518| larly, obtaining H (not shown). 
5 .090 .630 .590 .600 .630 Treat H similarly obtaining I (not 
shown). Treat I similarly obtain- 
_ .731| 1.707) 1.872) 1.876} 2.181] ing J as shown. 
Weights...... .335| .783} .852| 860 1.000 
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DATA AND COMPUTATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONS 





J. Matrix after sixth iteration 








—1 2 3 =§ 5 
—1 .148} —.045) .148) .068) .029 
2 —.110} .497 .252| = .331 497 


3 391 .272| = .501 .348) —.501 
—4 .180; 361 351 514, .514 


5 -090; .630) .590) .600) .630 








ES ae 699) 1.714; 1.842) 1.861) 2.171 
Weights...... .322| .789 .848 .857| 1.000 
(Weights)*. . . |. 103684! .622521|.719104/.734449)1.00000 
.826 X 

weights. 2 A = 4a,.>= a= a= a= 


.266 | .652 | .700| .708 | .826 

















Sum of (weights)? = 3.179759. 


largest sum ee 2.171 = 826 
sum of (weights)® 3.179759 


S = —.266z; +.652z2 +.700z3 — .708z, +.826z.5 











The number of iterations is suffi- 
cient when the set of weights ob- 
tained are identical or almost identi- 
cal with the previous set. The 
weights obtained from J are identi- 
cal with those obtained from I 
with one exception—the weight 
for column 3 changed from .849 
to .848. 

The weights obtained from the 
final iteration are proportional to 
the first factor loadings, which are 
obtained from them as follows. 
Square each weight and sum the 
squared weights, obtaining 3.17959. 
Divide the largest sum (2.171) by 
the sum of the squared weights and 
extract the square root of the quo- 
tient, which is .826. This is the 
factor loading of the variable which 
had the largest column sum. 
Multiply this factor loading (.826) 
by each column weight to obtain 
the other factor loadings. 

Write an equation of form (1) sub- 
stituting the factor loadings just 
determined for the a's. 














Measuring Attitude toward Rural and 
Urban Life* 


By F. Howard Forsytht 


ABSTRACT 


To measure the present status of pro-rural, or pro-urban sentiment, and provide a basis for later 
study of other phases of present-day personality of farm people, a scale was constructed and standard- 
ized, using the Likert method. 

Some preliminary findings with this scale include: (1) a group of farmers of advanced age scored 
far more pro-rural than the most pro-rural of the student groups; (2) a group of teachers-in-training 
was more pro-rural after rural practice teaching than a similar group before practice teaching; (3) 
a group of delinquents in a large city was more pro-urban than students at the high school in the high 
delinquency area of the city; (4) Negro city delinquents and Negro college students of rural Southern 
parentage were distinctly pro-urban; (5) city-residing students in a ‘‘rural’’ college were nevertheless 
pro-urban; (6) certain urban sociology students were pro-urban, and rural sociology students pro- 
rural. 

[Mzprpa pg Actirup Sosre ta Vina Rurat y va Viva Ursana. Para medir la opinién corriente 
sobre la vida rural y la vida urbana, y para proveer una base para estudios futuros, se compone y se 
normaliza una escala segan el método de Likert. 

Algunos de los resultados preliminares de esta escala son los siguientes: (1) Un grupo de campesi- 
nos ancianos resultaron ser mas pro-rurales que los més pro-rurales de los grupos estudiantiles. (2) 
Un grupo de maestros haciendo estudios de escuela practica resultaron ser mas pro-rurales después de 
la practica rural que otro grupo semejante antes de la tal practica. (3) Un grupo de delincuentes 
en una ciudad grande resultaron mas pro-urbanos que los alumnos de una escuela secundaria (High 
School) situada en una seccién de mucha delincuencia en la ciudad. (4) Los delincuentes negros 
urbanos y los estudiantes negros de la universidad cuyos padres eran agrarios del sur, resultaron 
distintamente pro-urbanos. (5) Estudiantes que viven en la ciudad, pero que asisten al colegio 
rural, resultaron, sin embargo, pro-urbanos. (6) Ciertos estudiantes de sociologia urbana salieron 
pro-urbanos, y estudiantes de sociologia rural salieron pro-rurales.—N. L. W.] 


Amcrican farmers are living in a changing world. This complex 
fact, well documented by the 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture,! is seen 
particularly in the field of communication and is vitally related to the 
farmer as a personality. 

The change has been so rapid that the stereotype of the culturally 
isolated farmer has become in a few decades as unreal and distant as 
Shangri-La. The thinking and traditions of farmers have changed so 
rapidly that the general citizen and even the keen observer have scarcely 
been able to keep up to date on just what kind of man the farmer has 


* Adapted from a paper of the same title read before the Mid-West Sociological Society in Des 
Moines, April 19, 1941. 

+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. D. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1 Farmers in a Changing World, U. S. Government Printing Office,—Washington, 1940. 
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become. Regional and class differences undoubtedly persist, but the 
changes everywhere are great. 

Whatever the changed situation may be, it was assumed that a simple 
yet careful instrument to measure the degree of rural or urban sentiment 
may have important uses.? 

Construction of the instrument, a scale to measure strong attachment 
to rural life with low scores and strong attachment to urban life with 
high scores, was accomplished by the Likert method.* Scores of sub- 
jects on a list of 95 statements about rural and urban life were analyzed 
to ascertain which statements discriminated between the high and low- 
scoring subjects. 

The statements were formulated from a list gathered from two groups 
of students in St. Paul, Minnesota, whose urban and rural loyalties 
were known. There were 75 to 100 students in each group. The rural 
group was at the School of Agriculture at University Farm and the urban 
group at Macalester College. 

Each group wrote a list of simple statements showing what they liked 
about farm life and city life and what they disliked about both. The 
95 statements compiled from these long lists, after careful analysis and 
criticism, were put into a questionnaire which was then given to 84 
village and farm high school students at Cokato, Minnesota, 74 
sociology students at Oklahoma A. and M. College, and 102 sociology 
students at the University of Alabama. 

Using statistical procedures to eliminate statements which failed to 
show significant differences between the reactions of pro-rural and pro- 
urban students, the list was reduced to the best 33. These statements 
were then mimeographed in a new questionnaire form and distributed 
widely for further testing and to gain information on rural-urban at- 
titude. It was soon learned that a shorter form of the schédule, con- 
taining the best 22 statements, yielded scores so highly correlated with 
the scores on the 33 statements that the short form could well be sub- 
stituted. 

Pearsonian correlation coefficients between the scores on the short 
and long forms were 0.98 for boys and 0.97 for girls at Cokato, Minne- 


2 Only three published sources were found on this topic. They included John S. Seymour, 
“Rural Social Distance of Normal School Students,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 14: 238-248, 
1929-30; W. G. Binneweis, ‘*A Method of Studying Rural Social Distance,"’ Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, 10: 239-242, 1925-26; and Daniel Day, ‘‘Rural Attitudes of Mississippi College Students,"’ 
Sociology and Social Research, 25: 342-350, 1941. D. E. Lindstrom has some unpublished ma- 
terial on a standardized scale, developed with the Thurstone method. 

3 As outlined in “‘A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,’’ Archives of Psychology, No. 
140. Columbia University Press, 1932. ‘ 
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sota, and 0.97 for boys and 0.97 for girls at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Other coefficients on the same relationship continued equally high. 
It was therefore decided to consider the short form a reliable instrument. 

While the evidence so far accumulated would indicate that these 22 
statements are discriminative at the highly significant level among 
widely scattered groups in the United States, the individual state- 
ments vary from group to group. The test of discriminativeness 
was the familiar ratio of mean difference to its error, as used in the 
Likert formula. When the 22 statements were ranked in terms of the 
size of these ratios, there was considerable shifting in rank order between 
the three standardization groups. But the 22 statements continued to 
hold their places as the best items in the original list of 95. The rank 
order correlation coefficients in Table 1 demonstrate this clearly. 


TABLE 1 


Rank Orpser Cozgrricignts or CorrgtaTION Between Items IN THE Rurat-Ursan 
Artitupe Scare Between Turez Grovurs or Susyscts* 











GROUPS AS CORRELATED ae pn 
STC TPCT ORC Eee eT 0.89 0.16 
EEOC PE COE OO TM Ee ee 0.89 0.01 
EE Te IE Ie: 0.88 0.52 





* Those used in standardization, described in the text. 


Highly stable rank positions of 22 statements, all of which are good, 
need not be expected although it would contribute to precision of the 
instrument among varied groups. This problem invites further effort 
of both insight and statistical calculations. 

An effort was made to make the statements as direct and simple as 
possible in order to make the instrument reliable. Thorndike’s Junior 
Dictionary was used after the statements had been selected, to determine 
the extent to which the language used is in everyday vocabularies. It 
was found that only three words in the 22 statements were outside 
the eight thousand most frequent words in the language. They were 
““sophisticated,’’ in the twelfth thousand most frequent words, ‘‘cul- 
tural,’’ in the fourteenth thousand, and ‘‘rural,’’ in the eighteenth 
thousand. It may be desirable to eliminate the words ‘‘sophisticated’’ 
and ‘‘cultural’’ even though the statements depending upon these words 
were found discriminative. 

Since beginning work on the scale, large numbers of schedules have 
been gathered from all parts of the country. Some analysis has been 
made on 1,004 schedules from 22 groups of subjects, and brief use was 
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made of 8 more recent groups containing 433 schedules. This work has 
provided a wider base for criticism of the scale and development of 
hypotheses about rural-urban attitude. 

Much of the work was done to test the validity of the scale. Does 
it really measure the extent of pro-rural and pro-urban sentiment, as 
that question is conceived in ordinary discourse? 

Scores on each statement in the list of 22 ranged from one through five, 
allowing five different responses, from ‘“‘strongly agree’’ through ‘‘un- 
decided”’ to ‘‘strongly disagree.’’ The minimum score on the scale 
was therefore 22 and the maximum was 110. The statements were so 
arranged that lower scores were pro-rural and higher scores pro-urban. 
The arrangement of the statements can be seen from the accompany- 





ing list: 


SA AUDSD 1. The country is the ideal place to bring up children. 

SA AUDSD 2. Farm life is lonely. 

SA AUDSD 3. Boys and girls in the city don’t know how to work. 

SA AUDSD 4. Evenings on the farm are boresome. 

SA AUDSD 5. Members of city families don't enjoy very close relation- 
ships. 

SA AUDSD 6. Farm life gives you a feeling of security. 

SA AUDSD 7. Amusements in a rural community are rough and crude. 

SAAUDSD 8. City life is artificial. 

SA AUDSD 9. Rural parents are narrow-minded about bringing up chil- 
dren. 

SA AUD SD 10. City people have narrow ideas of farmers’ money problems. 

SA AUD SD 11. There isn’t enough excitement in rural life. 

SA A UD SD 12. Farm people learn better how to carry responsibilities. 

SA A UD SD 13. Country life is too quiet. 

SA A UD SD 14. Farm children have a better chance to develop normally. 

SA AUD SD 15. Farm people don’t keep up with the cultural things of life. 

SA AUD SD 16. People in the city aren’t kept busy enough for their own 
good. 

SA AUD SD 17. Farm folks are narrow-minded. 

SA AUD SD 18. The rural family gets more enjoyment out of life than the 
city family. 

SA A UD SD 19. City people are too sophisticated. 

SA A UD SD 20. Life on the farm is monotonous. 

SA AUD SD 21. Farm people have a more healthy attitude toward life. 

SA A UD SD 22. The most interesting people live in the city. 


Accompanying each schedule was a list of personal questions covering 
age, sex, academic class, father’s occupation, birthplace, choice of place 
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to live, and residential history. By studying the size of attitude scores 
in terms of some of the personal variables, it was possible to test validity 
of the scores. 

Considerable statistical material has been accumulated for each of the 
22 groups totaling 1,004 subjects bearing on validity. It is not neces- 








TABLE 2 
Magan Scorss or 1,004 Susyecrs on THE Rurat-Ursan Lire Artirupe Scare 
wovnen | wax | STANDARD | stuxman 

I ie ci cE SE hee. CR as a EL ees 1,004 60.11 0.313 10.58 
Choice of Residence* 

a oe ee Sng ISS oa aig a eet wk te 218 51.6 .63 

Wilinge Cilndet FEED)... . ose vccccscccccccsncssis 94 54.7 1.00 

po errr ite rr 269 60.2 .64 

Gr Ge EG. ova se icccsessssceccctesces 411 65.9 .46 

I 5 as ecg & x ormen th aeacatan nek iain 2k 12 54.2 2.14 
Birthplace* 

et peach ea ee eh ea ele aa ae 291 53.4 .59 

WR cnskvevecs oa dthaatheinia wk Swenson heey 147 60.6 .88 

| SERRE RES Persie pecan op 132 62.3 .96 

Ske nwndsennsegnewneweuheevessdsceaeseuns 431 63.8 .49 

NE. Can 4 dt ad Ra a awerenceaccns Saeki 3 58.7 11.1 
Father's Occupations* 

ke ed ee ae eid wae ed 262 52.3 .61 

Bow prafenn. woekeees. ......2.ccscvccccccccesvs 327 62.1 .74 

NE, Oe RII. «oo cc ceninecovecouenns 268 64.9 .61 

eo casdecbusbeadditawnseksabawksbel 147 | 60.6 | .88 
Past Residence* 

RP Cy ge NRA erie 228 52.5 -62 

NS oo a a ciao uie.u de aia eke Brena Oat 239 58.9 .67 

oa sine snare wee eRe ee eatametnn 537 64.3 .43 

















* All differences more than 10 times the error of the difference. 


sary to report on all this material because the pooled information on 
1,004 subjects represents the same reassuring tendency for each of the 
lesser calculations to show statistically significant mean differences of 
a nature establishing the validity of the scale. 

The most obvious test is the score difference between subjects who 
indicated that their choice of residence was farm, village, town, or city. 
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Table 2 shows score differences in terms of these expressed choices, and 
the scores are in the expected direction. 

More than 200 of the 1,004 subjects indicated a preference for the 
farm and their scores were just under 52. Those who chose the village 
had scores three points higher, and those who chose the town as a 
place to live scored five points higher, namely, 60. Scores of the large 
group who indicated they preferred to live in the city were another six 
points higher at 65.9. All the differences were many times greater than 
their standard errors. 

Scores of the subjects according to birthplace were also graded from 
the farm mean of 53.4 up through the city mean of 63.8. These means 
were not so widely distributed, which was understandable because many 
of the subjects had since moved into a classification other than their 
birthplace. 

Subjects whose fathers were farmers scored distinctly lower than the 
other two occupational classes. Their mean score was 52.3, which was 
ten points below the score of the non-professional workers. Subjects 
whose fathers were in the professional class showed a mean score of 64.9, 
three points above the laborer classification. 

Mean scores of subjects who had spent all their lives on the farm 
were appropriately lower than those who had spent part of their lives 
on farms, and these in turn were lower than those who had never lived 
on farms. 

The material in these tables, resulting from the analysis of 22 different 
groups of subjects, is interpreted as establishing the validity of the rural- 
urban attitude scale. Further support for validity of the scale can be 
derived by studying the mean scores of the 22 groups in terms of each 
group's distinguishing characteristics. These groups, shown in the 
accompanying list, may well be studied for information they yield on 
attitudes, assuming validity of the scores. 

Several of the more interesting findings may be briefly listed. The 
findings could not well be generalized, but they may serve as hypotheses. 


1. The only group of adult people in conventional farm life, the Ohio 
farmers’ institute group, scored well below all other groups. They were dis- 
tinctly more pro-rural than the most pro-rural youth groups, the two ‘‘folk 
school’’ types at Berea College and the School of Agriculture at the University 
of Minnesota. 

2. A group of teachers-in-training at St. Cloud, Minnesota, who came back 
from practice teaching in rural areas were more pro-rural than another group 
(presumably similar in other respects) who had not yet gone out for practice 
teaching. 
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3. Delinquents in the city of Milwaukee were more pro-urban than students 
at the high school in the heavy delinquency area of the city. 


Mean Scorzs or 1,437 Susjecrs on THE Rurat-Ursan Lire Arritupe Scare 








sauee.| Soe | aes DESCRIPTION OF GROUP 
1 48* 43.1 | Farm people attending an Institute in Ohio 
2 42 49.5 | Students at rural folk school, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

3 22 49.7 | Adult social workers attending Illinois Normal University. 

4 39 50.5 | Rural students at Berea College, Kentucky. 

5 > 52.4 | Advanced students in rural sociology, Columbia University. 

6 38 53.5 | North Carolina students in vocational agriculture. 

7 84 54.3 | Village and farm high school students, Cokato, Minnesota. 

8 11 56.5 | Small class at Pennsylvania State College. 

9 27 56.9 | Students at St. Cloud Teachers College after rural teaching. 
10 25 59.4 | Students at St. Cloud Teachers College before rural teaching. 
11 37 60.0 | CCC Camp enrollees from urban areas, entering Camp. 

12 141* 60.3 | Village and farm high school students, Kiel, Wisconsin. 

13 51 60.6 | Rural sociology students, University of New Hampshire. 

14 74 60.6 | Sociology students at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

15 19 60.6 | Sociology students at St. Cloud Teachers College. 

16 67 60.6 | Students at Lincoln High School, downtown Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

17 47 62.3 | Students at the University of British Columbia. 

18 64 62.4 | Boy and girl delinquents in Milwaukee institutions. 

19 54 62.9 | Students at Illinois Normal University. 

20 70 63.0 | City-born negro and white New York City delinquents. 

21 25 63.5 | Urban sociology class, University of Southern California. 

22 15* 63.8 | Introductory sociology class, University of New Hampshire. 

23 17* 64.4 | New York City negro delinquents, southern-born. 

24 32 64.4 | Rural sociology class at Howard University. 

25 14* 64.5 | Urban students at Berea College, Kentucky. 

26 35 65.1 | Sociology students at St. Cloud Teachers College. 

27 39 65.2 | Students at Washington University in St. Louis. 

28 27* 65.5 | St. Cloud sociology class just after study of country and small 
town and city. 

29 102 65.9 | Sociology students at the University of Alabama. 

30 15* 67.0 | Urban sociology students at Howard University. 














* These eight groups were not included in the 1,004 subjects more fully analyzed. 


4. Negro delinquents and Negro college students, despite parents largely 
born in the rural South, were distinctly pro-urban. 

5. Students whose homes were in urban places, despite the atmosphere of a 
place like Berea College, were strongly pro-urban. 
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6. A sociology class at St. Cloud Teachers College was strongly pro-urban 
after comparative study of country and small town and city.‘ 

7. Urban sociology students at Washington University and at Southern 
California were strongly pro-urban, while a small class in rural sociology at 
Columbia University was pro-rural. 


Without pursuing interpretation very far in this early paper, it may 
be reasonable to predict that the scale will be found useful in explaining 
attitudes and indirectly revealing conditioning factors or cultural situa- 
tions wherein rural and urban preferences develop. The instrument 
ought to be useful for before-and-after use in many group situations 
whete attitudes are expected to change. One large field is that of pro- 
fessional training for rural practice, including such groups as school 
teachers, ministers, social workers, public health nurses, extension 
workers, Boy Scout leaders, and many others. 

Further use of the scale, and further testing of it, would be most 
usefully promoted outside the classroom situation where nearly all 
of the responses have been obtained to date. These other uses are more 
difficult because responses can scarcely be obtained informally, without 
the necessity of the subject sitting down and using a pencil. 

If it should prove possible to secure extensive material from adults in 
their workaday world, important uses might be made of the scale. 
Several questions are suggested here. Are some rural WPA workers 
disillusioned with farm life or do they still retain a general farm loyalty? 
What happens to Farm Security Administration borrowers as they pay 
off their loans? What is the rural sentiment of disadvantaged classes 
generally? Are part-time farmers and ‘‘residence’’ farmers pro-urban, 
thinking of the land only as an inexpensive place to live? What is the 
rural-urban sentiment of the successful farmer who may be much more 
at home in the city than his disadvantaged neighbor? 

In summary, what is the farmer's mind in this changing world? The 
question is admittedly not so simple as a linear rural-urban differential. 
Relationships between scores on this scale and on other attitude scales 
may provide important information. It would be particularly inter- 
esting to study the relationship between rural-urban attitude and 
morale. 

This device as a standardized instrument is not a substitute for in- 
formal and reflective methods of keeping up to date on changes in the 
tural mind, but is a complement for such methods. The problem is 
single but the useful approaches are multiple. 


* An unfavorable rural community case study by one of the students may have influenced the class. 





Extension of Urban Characteristics into 
Rural Areas 


By E. T. Hillert 


ABSTRACT 


The distribution of chosen data in successive zones or belts of townships surrounding urban cen- 
ters is tested for indications of extension of urban influences into rural areas. The data employed 
consist of population composition and agricultural land value, as reported by the federal bureau of 
the census at selected dates. In total 53 areas, or regions, are analyzed, each area consisting of a 
minimum of four concentric layers of townships surrounding the chosen urban centers. These cen- 
ters are classified by intervals of size. Characteristic patterns of the data are found surrounding the 
cities in the sampled areas. These patterns indicate clear-cut influences of the cities upon their en- 
virons, varying, however, with the size of the urban centers. These patterns are reported briefly. 

[Exrension pe tas Caracreristicas Ursanas a tas Angas Rurargs. La distribucién de datos 
escogidos de zonas sucesivas, o de bandas circulares de pueblos o municipios alrededor de ciudades 
centralizadas, se examina para ver hasta qué punto se extienden las influencias urbanas en los distritos 
rurales. Los datos empleados son la composicién de la poblacién y el valor del terreno agricola 
detallados en los censos federales de ciertas fechas escogidas. Se analiza un total de 53 4reas o 
regiones, cada una consistiendo por lo menos de cuatro bandas circulares de pueblos 0 municipios 
alrededor de las ciudades escogidas. Estos centros se clasifican en intervalos segan su tamafio. Los 
datos muestran ciertas normas de las caracteristicas tipicas de las zonas que rodean las ciudades 
estudiadas. Estas normas indican claramente las influencias de las ciudades sobre sus alrededores, 
pero varian, sin embargo, segdn el tamafio del centro urbano. Estas normas estan brevemente 
presentadas.—N. L. W.] 


The question of the extension of urban characteristics into rural areas 
is here viewed as a part of the more general problem concerning the 
variation of societal data by position in regional structures. This view- 
point at once removes the discussion from the field of general ecology to 
one of the position taken by men in consequence of the relations between 
them in the pursuit of values. In general terms, the object of the study 
is to test some aspects of the spatial organization of society, so far as 
this can be done, by means of data available by townships or other small 
units of area on a scale sufficiently wide to give conclusive results. The 
specific question to be tested is whether the chosen data show any con- 
sistent patterns in the zones surrounding different size-class of cities. 
Accordingly, our problem is not that of the adjustment of actions to 
the terrain or to the geographic site, but to position in a societal frame- 
work which people produce either collectively or individually in the 


¢ University of Illinois. 
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pursuit of their aims. However, such value-aims must remain merely 
implicit in the analysis which follows; for the study is directed to the 
spatial configuration of selected data in areas which in the absence of 
more technical terms, we call regions and zones of regions. 

For the purpose at hand, a region is considered to be an urban center 
and a surrounding area, the dimensions of which may be determined 
from the facts themselves, as will appear from the tabular data which 
follow. This formulation of the problem implies, first, that the pro- 
jection of the city’s influence is not a one-way affair, but is rather the 
result of reciprocations between the parts of a regional system, in which 
the city is the point of most active integration; and second, that changes 
in this projected influence are, in fact, results of a changing functional 
organization in which the city is assuming increasing importance. 

The selection, processing, and interpretation of the facts are directed 
to testing these spatial patterns in units of concentric layers of townships 
surrounding the chosen urban centers. Only such data as are available 
by, and assignable to, these belts of townships are employed. The 
data here used are the age and sex composition and density of settlement 
of the population and the per acre value of the agricultural land. The 
method of allocating these data is briefly as follows: on a scaled map 
locating township lines, concentric zones, keyed to a radius of multiples 
of six miles, were drawn, with the center of the urban area as the geo- 
metric centre. These successive concentric belts are spoken of as zones. 
Each township traversed by one of these concentric circles is assigned 
to the zone in which more than one-half of its area falls, so that the 
zones are in fact concentric belts of townships. Zone I is the central 
area comprising the townships of which more than one-half falls into 
the central circle with a six-mile radius, measured from the centre of 
the city’s area. Zone II consists of the next layer of townships, and so 
on, with the other zones. An approximation to smoothed zones is 
secured by merging a number of regions into a composite region. 

The 53 regions for which the population data are tested, are classified 
under five such groups on the basis of the population of the cities em- 
ployed as centers of the areas. The size-classification used conforms 
approximately to the usage of the federal census bureau, the actual range 
of the cities in these five classes being as shown in Table 1. 

Each of these groups is converted into a composite or type region by 
merging the data of like zones and deriving a mean for each position. 
That is, the mean for like zones is derived for all the areas in each size- 
class. Such a composite offsets or smooths out the irregularities intro- 
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duced in individual regions by the limitations inherent in the method of 
assigning townships to the several zones. The data presented below are 
those of the composites for the respective zones of each class of regions 
and for the mean of each class of regions asa unit. Although the com- 
posites serve to smooth out the idiosyncrasies of the data as tabulated 
for each separate region, the patterns of the data in separate individual 
regions conform, with variations, to the composite pattern of a given 
size-class. The data for individual regions are omitted in this paper. 
Individual variabilities may also occur in the regions because of topo- 
graphical or historical reasons. The composites smooth out such 
variabilities and thereby serve as norms for the hypothecated inter- 
actional region because they offset local variabilities arising from topo- 
graphical, historical, or other factors that are extraneous to our 


TABLE 1 


DistRIBUTION OF THE SIZE OF THE SAMPLED CITIES 





CLASS 





1 2 3 4 5 





Range of actual population as of 5700 11,500 26,000 100,000 | 364,000 
1930 to to to to to 
8000 23,800 86,000 149,000 | 822,000 











problem. That is, such factors are not generic to the logically isolated 
regional structure resulting from interaction of the population and 
involving position and distance as values. 

The construction of such a composite region is feasible in the method 
here employed because the zonal, unlike the equal gradient or isopleth, 
method of record tests the incidence of the data by uniform intervals of 
distance, while the isopleth method records equal steps of variation in 
the data, irrespective of the distance that may be involved in these 
uniform gradients of rise or fall in the data. Thus the composite re- 
gional data serve as norms for testing idiosyncrasies of individual 
regions resulting from variations in the elements of an empirical region. 

Throughout this discussion the term zone will be used to refer to the 
respective belts of townships (or, in the case of zone I, the cluster of 
townships that fall in the area of the central circle 12 miles in diameter). 
The term class refers to the size-class of regions indicated in Table 1. 
The term norm is used synonymously with the configuration of the 
data in the composite of the regions and zones in each of the five classes 
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of regions. The zonal pattern (or configuration) refers to the incidence 
(volume, size, or value) of the data in the several zonal positions. 
Thus the density-of-settlement-contour or pattern refers to the volume 
of population per square mile by zones or regional means. The age 
data are based on the percentage of an age group in the zonal and re- 
gional units of area; and the sex ratio data are based on the number of 
females per 100 males in the same units. The comparative zonal inci- 
dence of the density, age ratio, and sex ratio data forms a kind of profile 
which supplies a basis for comparing classes of regions and for noting 
trends in time. 

The extension of urban characteristics into the rural area is tested for 
four of the defined zones in classes 1-4 areas, and for 8 zones in class 5. 
(See table 1.) Although the number of the zones tested was of necessity 
decided arbitrarily at the beginning of this research, it was found that 
these distances are sufficient to record the patterning of the data in the 
vicinity of the sample cities. Since the townships are usually 6-miles 
square, the areas tested have radii, respectively, of about 24 and 48 miles, 
measured from the center of the urban area. 

In order to give the detailed data more point and to show the con- 
ceptual schemes applied, it is desirable to state a few summary generali- 
zations before reviewing the detailed data. In terms of the zonal inci- 
dence of the data we find that the spatial pattern of the density of 
population settlement, the ratio of the young adult group, the ratio of 
females, and the per acre agricultural land value all have similar inci- 
dence contours in the zones surrounding the cities. This similarity is 
due to the fact that these elements in the regional system are subject to 
certain tendencies inhering in the character of the valuations within 
which the interactions and other adjustments made by persons operate; 
and these adjustments involve not only specifically social elements but 
also more general societal and cultural elements. The view held is that 
the manipulated data indicate the net results of adaptive choices and 
adjustments which vary with the position in the circumscribed societal 
landscape. However, the limitations imposed by the unit areas in 
which the data are listed understate the zonal differentiations; but not- 
withstanding this understatement, significant patterns are found, as 
will appear from a review of the data. 

It must also be recalled that the prescribed patterns apply to the 
present technological development and to a topographical situation 
such as that prevailing in the more level parts of Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin, in which the sampled areas are located. 
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We begin by presenting a brief description of the density of settlement 
pattern.! This is done by means of descriptive concepts portraying the 
regional configurations, to wit, 1. the typical contour; 2. the level of 
zonal densities (or incidence generally); and 3. urban domination over 
subsidiary centers. 

1. The zonal densities in regional class 3 may be taken as a basis or 
standard zonal contour for comparing the regional configurations. In 
the latest available data (1930) this standard is as follows: Zone II 
stands below I and above III, while IV rises above III and about equals 
zone II. That is, the low point in the density is in zone III, the eleva- 
tions giving a concave downward-tilting profile (Table 2). Because 
the low-point occurs in zone III we may call this a 3-zone profile. The 
ascent in the zone IV density above that in III is due to the recurrence 
of cities in, or immediately beyond, this zone. Class 1 regions have a 


TABLE 2 


Tae Zonat Par Square Mire Torat (Rurat anp Ursan Comsinep) DensiT1gs IN 
Crasszs 3 anv 4 Racions as or 1930 











ZONES 
I Il pit IV 

Densities: 
ee ere re ee eee 523 41 38 45 
8 ER eee en aerate 1,381 64 38 43 








2-zone profile, while class 5 regions have a 7-zone profile; for here the 
descent in density continues to zone VII, with a slightly deviating drop 
in zone III. 

The urban influence is even more consistent in the so-called rural, than 
in the total, density; for in the rural data, class 4 cities raise the density 
all the way to zone IV (rather than only to zone III, as in the total 
data); and class 5 cities produce a smoothly descending zonal contour 
to zone VII, a distance of about forty miles. From such facts it appears 
that the rural settlement in the surrounding layers of townships is more 
responsive to the central city’s influences than census-recorded villages 
are. But the latter also respond in characteristic ways to the region- 


1 The sources of the population data for the designated decennial dates are: Thirteenth Census of 
the U. S. (1910), Population, Vol. II (giving the data for 1890, 1900, and 1910), Illinois, Table 1, 
pp. 442-467; Indiana, Table 1, pp. 524-538; Iowa, Table 1, pp. 585-604; Missouri, Table 1, pp. 
1070-1089; Population, Vol. III; Wisconsin, Table 1, pp. 1054-1068; Fifteenth Census of the U. S., 
1930, Population, Vol. I (giving the data for 1920 and 1930), Illinois, Table 4, pp. 286-313; 
Indiana, Table 4, pp. 334-349; Iowa, Table 4, pp. 364-387; Missouri, Table 4, pp. 603-622; Wis- 
consin, Table 4, pp. 1184-1199. 
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organizing influences emanating from the central city, as will be seen in 
later paragraphs. 

When these density patterns of the composite regions are taken as 
norms, local deviations are found to occur in specific instances, owing 
to topographical conditions or to incidental historical variations in 
the location of hamlets and villages or even of larger centers, such as 
twin cities and cities located with reference to ore deposits or other 
extractive industries which are not normal (that is, generic) elements of 
the interactional regional structure. However, these deviations from 
the norm are not refutations of the tendency for the defined pattern to 
arise in the successive positions surrounding cities of the described 
magnitudes. That is, the deviations are not due to the failure of a given 
order to arise in the adjustment of people to one another through dis- 
criminative use of spaces and positions, but rather to new conditions 
which are extraneous to our hypothesis concerning social interaction 
involving valuations regarding ecologically and socially significant 
positions and spaces. This hypothecated generalization implies that 
the adjustment to position in a region (viewed as a societal structure) 
assumes the described form unless the empirical situation varies as a 
result of the deviations of one of the basic elements of the abstracted 
regional structure, or of the intrusion of an additional element. The 
basic or generic elements in the regional system constructed by persons 
as agents may be tentatively stated to include the means of movement 
in space, the valuations of the place of residence (relative to both time- 
cost or ecological, and social considerations), and the functional or- 
ganization (including specialization and the location of occupational 
opportunities). Such elements are themselves subject to change in the 
period of a few decades. Any additional elements that may intrude 
into the system (such as topographical or other features) which interfere 
with the basic elements involved in the abstracted interactional region 
lead to subtypes in the spatial patterning, and are in no wise a refutation 
of the described generic type of regional configuration. 

2. The comparison of the level of the zonal densities supplies a second 
criterion for estimating the city’s influence upon its environs and com- 
paring this influence for cities of different sizes and at different dates. 
As a basis for this comparison we may take the low-density zone of com- 
posite class 1 region as of 1930 as a standard. This low zone represents 
the approximate density at the margin of the city’s reach of dominance 
over the place of residence, so that the densities above this norm repre- 
sent the contribution by the city to its environs. In fact, the densities 
in the low zone of classes 1-4 regions are about the same, whereas 
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the low density zone in class 5 regions is double that of this standard. 
In general, especially in the late decennial years, the density of the en- 
vironing zones had reflected the city’s influence by a consistent dif- 
ferential which varies directly with the size of the cities (Table 3). 
Changes in these densities during successive decades disclose consistent 
trends in the overflow of the city into its environs. In the 1890 data 
only class 5 centers gave clear indication of any influences beyond zone 
I, whereas by 1930 the intermediate, as well as the metropolitan, centers 
showed a decided differentiation in the densities of settlement in the 
surrounding zones. There is a progressive acceleration of growth in 
zone II of all except class 1 regions. Thus the metropolitan growth in 
zone II is in keeping with a general trend. The fact that in class 5 re- 
gions zone II has actually exceeded zone I in the rate of growth is in 
keeping with the principle that the growth of cities takes place at the 


TABLE 3 


Per Square Mire Density or SetTrLeEMENT IN MouLttTiPLes oF THE Density 1N Zone II 
1n Crass 1 Recions, as or 1930 



































REGIONAL — 
CLASS 
I ‘if I IV v vI vu vill 
1 4.0 1.0 1.0 
2 7.5 1.2 1.1 
3 17.0 1.3 1.2 
4 44.0 2.0 1.2 
5 65.0 28.0 4.1 4.1 3.0 2.2 2.0 2.1 





periphery; and this has the implication that later urban residence ex- 
pansion will take place away from the present highly concentrated 
points, as the preliminary census data for 1940 indicate. 

However, the differentiation between the central and outer zones is 
due not only to a positive growth in the center but also to a decline in 
the lowest density zones. This decline is negatively, and the increase 
in the growing zones is positively, correlated with the size of the urban 
centers. Accordingly the urban influence may be shown both by pre- 
venting a decline and causing an increase in the density of settlement, 
the actual trend being a resultant of the pull toward the city and an 
overflow from it into the peripheral locations. Thus the distance to the 
low zone in the contour supplies an indication of the range of the cities’ 
influence upon the density settlement. 

In comparison with the national average growth of 102.2 per cent 
during 1890-1930, the several zones and regions show unlike pull and 
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restraint upon population mobility. In class 1 regions even zone I 
fell below the national mean; in classes 2-4, only zone I, and in class 5, 
zones I and II excelled, this norm (Table 4). 

If the (average) population volume of class 1 cities in 1890 is taken 
as a basis for comparing this pull of the five classes of centers, we find 
that between 1890 and 1930, the several cities added consistently varying 
multiples of this average class 1 city as it stood in 1890 (Table 5). Such 
facts indicate the comparative pull of urban centers of various magni- 


TABLE 4 


Percent GrowTH AND DscLINg oF THE ToTAL PopuLATION BY ZONES IN THE Fivg 
Crasszs oF Recions Durine 1890-1930 



































ZONES 
REGIONAL 
CLASSES 
BP Il Il IV v VI Vil Vill 
1 51.0 —15.0 | —16.9 1.1 
2 111.0 —1.5 —6.5 10.0 
3 143.0 2.0 —5.0 4 
4 173.0 44.0 —5.0 —2.5 
5 123.0 541.> 73.9 54.0 52.0 24.0 7.0 17.0 





® These data are for the total zone, while the data in Table 5 refer only to the central city. 
> The great cities are growing especially rapidly at the periphery. 


TABLE 5 
AppiT1on or Crass 1 Citizs sy THE SEveRAL Crasszs or Centers, 1890-1930 











CLASS OF REGION 
1 2 3 4 5 6 (Chicago) 
Mean size in 1890............... 3,185 6,961 | 18,657 | 42,830 | 254,423 | 1,099,850 


Additions in multiples of average 
class 1 city as of 1890.......... 0.9 2.8 8.7 23.0 90.0 600 
Actual per cent growth 1890-1930.|; 90.0 | 146.0 | 166.0 | 190.0 | 126.0 307 























tudes. Each city of class 1 added only 0.9 of its volume in 1890, while 
each of class 5 cities added a volume equal to 90 class 1 cities as of 1890. 
As compared with the national growth of 102.2 per cent only class 1 
cities failed to hold their relative position. 

3. A refined test of the range of influence of the regional central cities 
is supplied by deducting subsidiary or satellite centers and regions from 
the dominant region. This correction for satellite regions is here 
applied only to the metropolitan regions, the correction being made 
by deducting the data of these subordinate regions contained in zones 
TII-VIII of class 5 regions. The criteria for the area to be deducted are 
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supplied by the data of classes 1-4 regions. Thus for satellite centers 
falling into class 1 only the central zone is deducted while for the satel- 
lites falling into classes 2-4, two zones are deducted. The results show 
that in the 1930 data so revised, the city’s influence is recorded in a 
smoothly receding density to zone VI in the total data; and to zone VII, 
in the rural data. These facts support the crude index of the city’s 
projected influence, but indicate that the metropolitan city’s direct 
influence in less than the unrevised data imply. The corrected data 
indicate the range of direct influence, while the uncorrected data show 
also the indirect influence; and this differential implies that the city is 
part of a regional system, in which the other near-by cities cooperate. 
Indeed the metropolitan region is a constellation of systems, each of 
which produces a separate integration and, in turn, contributes to a 
larger integration, somewhat after the manner of double-centered 
regions. 

Our data show that facts similar to the satellite phenomenon are 
beginning to appear also in the vicinity of our median class cities, al- 
though in a less conspicuous way. In the environs of the urban centers 
in class 1, the central cities are, so to speak, absorbing the villages (all 
listed places under 2500) in zones I and II. By this is meant that the 
villages are either declining or are failing to grow to a significant degree. 
In classes 2 and 3 regions, the central cities are stimulating village 
growth in zone I at a rate two to three times the rate in zones II and III. 
In class 4 regions this influence on villages extends into zone II, while in 
class 5 regions, it extends prominently into zone IV. These facts indi- 
cate that the villages, like satellite cities, share in the fortune of the 
regional system in which they are contained. In part they play a sub- 
urban role and in part they are independent points of attraction and 
radiation. In the earlier decades, villages shared in the urbanward 
trek; whereas recently, according to our findings, their fortune has 
varied especially according to their position in the regional framework 
—the constellation of cities and their supporting areas. Quantitative 
studies which ignore the regional location of villages and hamlets omit 
an essential element and are, to this extent, irrelevant to an understand- 
ing of the role of these lesser population aggregates; for their fortune, 
like that of other structures, is tied up with the regional constellations 
here considered. 

The foregoing data suggest that the inter-zonal and inter-regional 
differentiations have not reached their peak, and that the urban func- 
tions and population will be progressively extended into the adjoining 


areas. 
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II 


The zonal age and sex ratios? of the population supply additional proof 
of an extension of urban influences into the vicinal areas. While these, 
like the density, patterns must be ascribed to the adjustment between 
people in the process of organizing themselves or their functions, it again 
appears that the city is the selective agent producing the configurations 
to be reviewed. The differentiating social factor or element back of 
this process is, among others, the accepted viewpoint as to the permis- 
sive and approved functions to be assumed by the age and sex groups. 

The pull of the city is especially noticeable among young adults; 
for they are the most adaptable to the opportunities involving mobility 
and since their place in the functional system has not been definitely 
fixed, they have fewer inhibitions against migration. As a basis for 
analysis we may note the zonal pattern, that is, the deviations of the 
data in the several zones and also the deviation of the zonal and regional 
mean data from the national standards of the age and sex groups. By 
centering attention on the 15-44 age group, which comprises 47.7 per 
cent of the national population as of 1930, we arrive at the following 
observations. 

1. In the areas centered by classes 1 and 2 cities, not only the mean of 
the whole region but also even the central zone, has a deficiency of this 
mobile age group. 

2. In classes 3 and 4 regions zone I profits by a net addition, while the 
other zones have a deficit, of this age group. 

3. In class 5 regions both zones I and II, and in class 6 (Chicago) 
region, zones I-VII, profit by an excess inflow and retention of this 
mobile, productive age group. 

Because some zones approximate the national standard, while others 
stand respectively above or below it, we may distinguish type areas 
as follows: first, excess emigration; second, excess immigration; and 
third, balanced migration. The corresponding age-composition type- 
areas are creditor, debtor, and typical; and the respective societal con- 
ditions may be labeled as recessive, dynamic, and static, so far as pertains 
to the operation of forces accounting for the ratio of this productive 
age group. The city is a debtor to the localities of origin of its produc- 
tive-age population; and the range of this attraction varies directly 
with the size of the urban centers. 

The ratio of this adult age group assumes characteristic zonal con- 

* Fifteenth Census of the U.S., 1930. Population, Vol. Ill, Parts 1 and 2, **Tables for Individual 


States’: Tables 12, 15, 16, 21, 22, respectively for the five states, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. 
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figurations: and, indeed, it presents the same contour as the comparative 
densitites of settlement and growth rates in class 4 regions. That is, 
zone III occupies the regional low point; zone II stands above III and 
below I (the contour high-point); and zone IV stands above III and 
near to II. (Tables are omitted.) This is the reviewed downward- 
tilting concave profile, the span of which varies with the class of region. 
In class 5 regions the descent in this middle-adult ratio is steady between 
the central and the seventh zones, as is true of the density of settlement. 











TABLE 6 
Ratios or THe 15-44 Acz-Group sy Crasszs or ReGions 
CLASS OF REGION 
1 2 3 + 5 6 
Percentile point differences 
in low and high zones...| 4.1 5.3 6.3 8.8 | 10.4 | 10.6 (Zones I and II 
combined ) 
Ratio in central zone...... 44.6 | 47.4 | 48.9 | 50.9 | 52.5 | 54.3 (Zones I and II 
combined ) 
Ratio in Low Zone....... 40.5 | 42.1 | 42.6 | 42.1 | 42.1 | 43.7 
(Zone | (Zone | (Zone | (Zone | (Zone | (Zone 
mm) | wm) | wD |] mw | vip | vay 
































TABLE 7 
Recionat Mgan Ratios or tHe 15-44 Ace Groups In THE ToTat PopuLaTION 
CLASS 
5 6 (Chi 
1 2 3 4 (4 zones) é — 

Mean ratio of regions................. 41.7 | 44.0|/ 46.1 | 48.4 | 51.4 54.0 
Difference between regional mean and 

national standard (47.7%).......... —6. —3.7 | —1.6 0.7 3.7 6.4 














The attraction of the named middle group into zone I, in excess of 
the lowest zone, in percentile points, by classes of regions is shown in 
Table 6. 

These deviations of the zonal age ratios supply a measure of the in- 
fluence of the regional centers or of still larger cities at greater distances. 
Indeed, definite patterns obtain between, as well as within, the regions. 
The 15-44 age group regional mean ratios rise steadily from class 1 to 
class 6 regions, as shown in Table 7. 

Thus classes 1, 2 and 3 stand below the national! ratio of the 15-44 
age group, to wit 47.7 per cent; while regions in classes 4, 5, and 6 
stand above this standard. Such facts imply that the range of the city’s 
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influence in disturbing the age ratios varies with the role of a zone in 
a region and of a region in the constellation of regions. 

The city’s influence produces comparable patterns in the sex ratios 
of the several size-class regions and their zones, providing this ratio is 
expressed as the number of females per 100 males in the total (combined 
rural and urban) population in the several zones. In classes 1-5 the 
central zone contains more women than men, and exceeds the national 
standard (98 females per 100 males), while in the adjacent zones the 
reverse is true, there being fewer womenthanmen. (See Table8.) The 
zonal ratio of females to males conforms approximately to the contours 
produced by the patterns of growth, densities of settlement, and the 
ratios of the productive age-group. To illustrate, in class 4 regions, the 
ratio of females per 100 males is: zone I, 103.1; zone II, 93.6; zone III, 
92.2; and zone IV, 95.0. 

















TABLE 8 
Number or Femares per 100 Mares 1n THe PopuraTion, sy ZONES OF REGIONS 
CLASS OF REGIONS 
ZONES 
1 2 3 4 5 6 (Chicago) 

I 102.6 101.7 102.3 103.1 102.9 97 .6 
II 94.7 93.8 91.7 93.6 102.6 97.6 
Ill 93.6 94.4 94.0 92.2 89.7 100.5 
IV 96.4 96.3 96.3 95.0 95.2 92.6 
Regional mean 96.6 96.9 98.6 99.6 100.3 97.7 




















Although zone I of regional classes 1-5 attracts or retains more women 
than men, it is the urban part that contains this excess of females, while 
the rural part of the areas surrounding the cities have an excess of males. 
However, the excess of females is not restricted to the larger centers; 
for villages and smaller towns in adjacent zones likewise have a high 
ratio of females, while the rural areas in all zones have a large excess 
of males. (Data for rural and urban components of the population are 
omitted in all the accompanying tables.) 

The distribution of the sex ratio data by zones, regional means, and 
rural and urban components leads to the conclusion that there are type- 
areas that attract especially males, and other type-areas that attract or 
retain especially females. The excess male areas appear to fall into two 
divisions: first, the manufacturing and exploitive locations, charac- 
terized by growth above the average, and very high ratio of young 
adults; and second, the rural areas where the sex ratio is disturbed by 
the greater exodus of women. The areas with a ratio of women in 
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excess of the national ratio (98 females per 100 males as of 1930) are 
characterized by one or both of the following circumstances: first, large 
exodus of men in the areas growing less than the national average 
(cities of class 1 and villages in classes 1-4 regions except as noted 
below); second, excess ingress of women in areas growing more than the 
national average (cities of classes 2-5 and the satellite villages in zone I 
and II of class 5 regions). These patterns fit aptly into a logically con- 
sistent scheme of adjustment of the social agents to the factors involved 
in the production of a regional system. 


III 


The value of agricultural land* supplies data for our final index of 
city influences reaching into successive layers of townships surrounding 
urban centers. The data here reviewed are based on 15 Illinois regions 
of the type already described, and centered by towns ranging from neat 
10,000 to about 100,000 population. This influence on agricultural 


TABLE 9 


Per Cent Excess or THE Vatug or AGRICULTURAL LAND IN ZonE I Ovgr 
Zones II anp III rw 15 Ixurnor Argas as or 1930 














PER CENT EXCESS OF VALUE IN ZONE I OVER 
VALUE OF LAND 
Il il 
ERS A ara ecgers Ae eee res Seep rs ene 38 44 
I issvc le ni-dwethte ci caviakica suk wkbecistacs 23 32 
I ro rc ate ba gating ae as bse ae a 21 23 





land value clearly extends through zone I and, in all but two regions, 
through zone II. The net effect of the central cities, averaged for all 
the sampled regions, is to raise the per acre agricultural land value of 
zone I an average of 26 per cent above the per acre value averaged for 
zones II and III. Indeed, this ratio excess rises as the value of the land 
decreases. For example, when the sample regions are tabulated under 
three intervals of land value (under $60, $60-99, and $100 and over), 
the per cent excess of zone I over II is seen to be inversely correlated with 
land value, namely 38, 23, 21, respectively, for the three land value 
groups. The excess of the value of zone I over zone III, stands at 44, 
32, 23, thus indicating that the urban influence extends through zone I 
into zone II, for there is a consistent differential between zones II and 
III (Table 9). 


3 Fifteenth census of the U. S., 1930, Agriculture, Vol. 1, pp. 144 ff. 
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The regional mean of the per acre value in the 15 regions as of 1930 
varies from $130 to $24. While this regional mean variation in the 
land value is largely due to soil conditions, the zonal patterns neverthe- 
less appear under all soil conditions; for in each of the regions, as well 
as in groups of regions based either on intervals of land value or on the 
size of the central city, significant and consistent zonal patterns of the 
values are discovered. These patterns resemble those of the population 
density, the middle age ratio, and the ratio of females per 100 males. 

When the per acre value of buildings is considered separately, the 
city’s influence is again shown to assert itself independently of the nat- 
ural soil conditions and to present the familar zonal contour; for the 
per acre value of buildings is greater in zone I than in zones II and III. 
This may be interpreted as a direct projection of city capital and valua- 
tions into the rural environs. Indeed, this projection appears in the 


TABLE 10 


DirrerRENTIAL VALug ConTRIBUTED BY CiTrizs CrassiFizD BY SIZE 











SIZE-RANGE OF CITIES EXCESS OF beg pty th IN ZONE I 
11,000 to 13,000 16 
14,000 to 21,000 35 
22,000 to 33,000 35 
37,000 to 60,000 43 
71,000 to 105,000 42 





poorest as well as in the most fertile land areas; and, furthermore, the 
lower the natural quality of the land (or the lower the regional mean 
per acre value) the higher is the ratio of this contributed value in com- 
parison to the land value without the buildings. This holds notwith- 
standing the fact that the poorer land is also the site of the smaller 
cities contained in the sample. On the other hand, the size of the city 
is itself a variable which supplies a measurable influence in raising the 
the value of the agricultural land in its vicinity. This is seen by a 
comparison of the amount of value contributed to the land and buildings 
by cities of different sizes, as shown in Table 10. A general concurrence 
is seen in these data, although uncontrollable factors (topography and 
soil type) produce minor irregularities. An extreme case of the influence 
of the city upon the adjacent land value is supplied by the fact that the 
listed per acre value of agricultural land in Cook County is three times 
that in any other county of the state. Obviously, this ascribed high 
price is due to the complex processes involved in urbanization and the 
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development of the reviewed regional structures. In general, the land 
value configurations give indications of the importance of position 
and space in the societal integration, which further involves the balanc- 
ing of considerations which are also implicit in the other indexes of the 
regional structures here reviewed. By this is meant that the patterns 
result from the interpretations and actions by social agents in the pur- 
suit of values, which are connected with time, cost, and proximity to 
people and which also vary according to the age and sex of the agents. 

Thus we observe that the city’s influence reaches into its vicinal posi- 
tions in a manner consistent with the character of each set of data to 
which our analysis has been applied. Regional position is clearly 
linked, in the ways described, with the density of settlement per unit 
area, the trends in number, the age and sex composition of the popula- 
tion, and the value of land in the vicinity of cities. That these patterns 
are societal and, as such, operate independently of geographic condi- 
tions is shown by the fact that they occur in all kinds of soil conditions 
and that they conform to logically consistent distributions by types of 
position within the defined classes of regions. Accordingly, such re- 
gional patterns must be ascribed to the interaction between people 
whereby they evolve a spatial structure of their interrelationships in 
which position is an element that operates in predictable ways under 
conditions such as those covered in this study. 

By way of indicating some of the conclusions derivable from the data, 
we close with a limited list of generalizations stated more or less cate- 
gorically for the sake of brevity and precision. 

1. The data pertaining to density of population settlement, the age 
and sex ratios, and the agricultural land values, recorded in the fore- 
going tables, present consistent patterns by successive layers of town- 
ships. These patterns are observable both among the zones within a 
region (the inter-zonal pattern) and among like zones in different classes 
of regions (the inter-regional pattern). 

2. In the inter-zonal (or intra-regional) pattern the central zone stands 
highest in the density of settlement, the ratio of young and middle-age 
adults, and the agricultural land price (when such land is, in fact, con- 
tained in the central zone). In the sex ratio, also, the central zone has 
an excess ratio of females in all five of the reviewed classes of regions 
(although this does not hold in the case of Chicago). The low point 
in the intra-regional contour varies with the class of regions based on 
the size of the central city, the low point moving outward as the size 
of the urban center increases. The logical consistency between these 
contour lines indicates the operation of societal forces which involve 
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the age and sex groups in differential ways or degrees, depending on the 
factors producing the density of settlement. The contour low-point 
represents the outer range of the urban influence upon the environing 
areas. 

3. The inter-regional patterns may be noted by comparisons either 
of like zones or of the means of the several classes of regions. In zone 
I the like-zone comparison shows a direct correlation between the size of 
the regional center on the one hand and the density of settlement and size 
of the middle-age group ratio on the other hand. The other zones vary 
with the range of extension of the central city’s influence. The ratio of 
females to males is uniquely influenced by the presence of villages and 
other residence towns, so that the zonal pattern shows slight irregulari- 
ties. However in the comparisons of the regional means a consistent 
trend is maintained, inasmuch as the five classes have a steady increase 
in the ratio of females per 100 males as the size-class of the cities rises. 

4. The direct influence of cities below 10,000 population is exerted 
upon population density only in zone I and no indirect influence, exerted 
through lesser (satellite) centers, is observable in our data. In the 
areas centered by size-class 2-5 cities a progressively larger influence is 
exerted upon the growth rate of the population in satellite villages and 
cities during the years 1890-1930, the larger the central city the greater 
being these subordinate centers and the greater being the reach of the 
central city’s influence, as measured by the zonal distances. 

5. A time trend is discovered, inasmuch as during the decade 1890- 
1900, the intermediate cities drew people from the second zone, while 
in the decades since 1910 the cities began to overflow into the neigh- 
boring zones in direct ratio to the class size of the centers. 

6. The agricultural land value is an even more sensitive barometer of 
urban influence than is, for instance, the density of settlement; for the 
land-value is more responsive to the small centers than the population 
density is. However, in other respects the pattern of land value and 
population density respond to similar forces. The urban influence is 
most marked in areas of low natural soil qualities; for the ratio of value 
contributed by improvements is greater in the poor soil areas than in 
the good soil areas. Such data indicate the operation of societal factors 
independently of the geographic conditions, as such. 











Current Bulletin Reviews 


Edited by Conrad Taeuber and Homer L. Hitt 


Interstate Migration: Hearings before the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens. House of Representatives, 76th Congress, 
3rd session. 11 volumes. Washington: 1941. pp. 4822. 


Report of the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens. House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 1st session. House 
report No. 369. Washington: 1941. pp. III, 741. 


On April 22, 1940, the House of Representatives authorized a committee of 
5 members ‘‘to inquire into the interstate migration of destitute citizens, to 
study, survey, and investigate the social and economic needs, and the movement 
of indigent persons across state lines, ... .”” 

This committee, known as the Tolan Committee (after its Chairman, Repre- 
sentative John H. Tolan of California) subsequently held seven regional hear- 
ings, heard 371 witnesses, and took three million words of testimony. This 
testimony has been published in 11 volumes totaling 4822 pages. There is 
one volume each for the hearings held in New York, Chicago, Montgomery, 
Lincoln, Oklahoma City, San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 4 volumes for 
the Washington hearings. In addition, there is a 741 page summary volume 
which contains, in addition to the report of the Committee, a summary of 
testimony, a technical supplement prepared by experts, and a selected bib- 
liography on migration. 

Within the space of a few hundred words, it is impossible to give anything 
approaching an adequate review of the material contained in these volumes. 
The mass of testimony is impressive. The list of names of persons testifying 
includes those of population experts, sociologists, economists, welfare workers, 
state and government officials, editors, farm operators and migrant workers 
(both employed and unemployed). The oral testimony of migrant workers 
gives a decided flavor of reality; the statements and opinions of officials reveal 
the administrative aspects of the problem of interstate migration; and the 
prepared statements of experts provide an authoritative symposium on this 
important domestic question. The reviewer was surprised to find numerous 
photographs, maps, charts and graphs interspersed throughout. The volumes 
are virtually a source book for anyone wishing to delve into the question of 
internal migration in the Unived States. 

In its report the Committee divided its recommendations into three parts: 
(1) to care for migrants while they are pursuing a job, either in agriculture ot 
industry; (2) to care for potential migrants in agriculture; and (3) to care for 
migrants who are trying to get anew start. One of the most significant recom- 
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mendations deals with the need for Federal regulation of private employment 
agencies. One looks in vain, however, for any specific recommendations cal- 
culated to improve the farm placement service of the United States Employ- 
ment Service or to more rapidly extend the benefits of the Social Security Act 
to farm laborers. Both of these reforms were urged by many persons who 
testified. 

The reader can scarcely fail to note that although the Committee ‘‘feels 
that owner-operated family-type farms are essential to the well-being of rural 
America,’’ (report, p. 17), the recommendations made are essentially ameliora- 
tive in nature. Apparently the Committee also felt that excessive migration 
is an unavoidable evil which at best can be regulated and its most serious con- 
sequences eased. One wonders whether the Committee believes the concept of 
a planned and regulated economy to be an idle dream or whether it lacked the 
courage to attack the question in a more positive manner. Must a democracy 
spend its major effort in spreading nets to catch the unfortunate victims of an 
unregulated, unequal competition? With the industrial revolution getting 
under way in agriculture, one wonders. 


University of Missouri C. E. Livery 


PopuLATION 


The Adjustment of New Settlers in the Yakima Valley: describes as of 1939 the 
success or lack of success of former migrants of agricultural background who had 
settled in this valley between 1930 and 1939. Two hundred and fifty settled 
families were interviewed—a family being considered as settled if it had 
lived in the community for 3 months or more, or planned to remain there for 
that length of time. The study gives a background of the economic and social 
structure of the area surveyed, as well as recent population trends. Back- 
grounds of the new settlers include areas of origin, occupational backgrounds, 
educational attainments, age composition, and family size, along with motives 
in migration. The adjustments of the new settlers are measured by earnings 
in employment sources of family income, seasonal variations in earnings and 
in employment, as well as changes in net worth, property ownership, depend- 
ence upon public assistance, housing, participation in organized social life, 
and hopes for the future. The job opportunities for settlers are limited; as 
early as 1936 competent estimates placed the number of resident farm workers 
available at from 4 to 6 thousand, while opportunities for full employment 
existed for no more than 500 persons. All available resident labor could find 
employment for only 7 weeks during the year. No considerable change in 
wage rates could convert seasonal earnings into an adequate annual income. 
The largest group of persons interviewed were those principally dependent upon 
public assistance. 

1 Carl F. Reuss and Lloyd H. Fisher. The Adjustment of New Settlers in the Yakima Valley, Wash- 


ington. Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 397, 48 pp. Rur. Sociol. Ser. in Population No. 6. Pullman, 
Feb. 1941. 
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Two-thirds of all families received some assistance from one or another of the 
relief agencies. The average earnings of families primarily dependent upon 
agricultural labor were smaller than those of families dependent upon relief. 
These two groups, amounting to 72 percent of all families, were either prin- 
cipally dependent upon relief or would have profited financially had they been 
on relief. The only approximately satisfactory economic adjustments have 
been made by the small group able to find employment outside of agriculture. 
Barring substantial changes in the economy of the valley, it is likely that some 
type of public assistance will be necessary to assist the newly-settled popula- 
tion in remaining settled. These newcomers are located in the valley intent on 
making it their home. Despite crowded housing conditions, some unfavor- 
able aspects of sanitation and health, and discriminations and resentments 
against ‘‘dust bowlers,’’ they plan to stay. The backgrounds of the new- 
comers, their attitudes, the large proportion of their population which is of 
school age, and their participation in organizations, all have significance for 
the future developments in the valley. 

What the New Census Means,? the 56th pamphlet of a series published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, describes the population trends of the United States 
in the light of their possible influence on the American way of life. Although 
the 1940 census showed our population to be what the statistical experts had 
predicted, many people were surprised that our rate of increase had slackened. 
Stuart Chase quotes from the official report of the Census Bureau: “‘It is clear 
that if the present trends continue the United States is faced with a stationary 
or even a declining population in about thirty or forty years. The slowing 
down in population growth can be laid to the falling birth rate and the virtual 
stoppage of immigration from abroad.”’ 

In simple and terse language supplemented by well-chosen pictographic illus- 
trations, Chase traces the basic growth and compositional trends of the popu- 
lation through 1940, outlines the project into the future on the basis of con- 
servative estimates, and finally indicates the primary considerations involved 
in the Nation's ‘‘Adapting to the Future.’’ He believes that we can be much 
better off as population growth decreases and that it is a superstition to 
uphold the merits of size and constant growth. ‘‘Up to a certain point it is 
true: A rapidly growing population makes things easier for some people, es- 
pecially investors and promoters. It relieves them of thinking and planning, 
since mistakes can be automatically compensated by mere increase in markets. 
But there are advantages in maturity as well. It gives us time to use the ma- 
terials we have, to concentrate on problems of consuming rather than ever- 
lastingly hustling to produce more and more. For the first time in our national 
history we can think about quality rather than quantity.”’ 


*Stuart Chase. What the New Census Means. 30 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet 56. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., New York, May 1941. 
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The future is an ever-increasing proportion of old people in a population 
that will grow less rapidly, perhaps reaching ‘‘a peak around 1970 of between 
140 and 150 million.’ 

Zum Ausgleich zwischen Stadt und Land* is a theoretical consideration of the 
ideal balance between city and country in Germany, or more specifically, of 
the optimum rural population for Germany. Underlying Professor Seedorf’s 
logic are two broad assumptions; first, that a non-growing, stationary, 
or numerically declining race is sick, and, second, that a scarce rural popula- 
tion is a dangerous sign of race senility. Viewing with misgivings the con- 
tention of American agricultural experts that farms and farm people are still 
too numerous in the United States, he reviews the possibility of checking the 
German flight from the land. Thereby the future maintenance of the farm and 
the national population would be insured. The author’s admittedly simple 
plan of accomplishing this stoppage of rural-urban migration is for city people 
to lower their standard of living proportionately ‘‘in order to raise that of the 
people in the country.” 


Farm Lasor 


Changing Technology and Employment in Agriculture’ is a summary report based 
on the studies on the effect of technological changes on employment in agri- 
culture, which were made by the National Research Project of the WPA and 
published in a series of monographs. The basic studies included changes in 
total farm employment, farm population, size of aggregate farm enterprise, 
and volume of agricultural production. Developments in agricultural tech- 
nology formed the second section of the study. Finally, there was a series of 
estimates of the changes in labor requirements per unit of production and per 
acre of land or per head of livestock for leading farm enterprises. The author 
concludes, “‘Since the demand for farm products is relatively inelastic, the farm 
cannot absorb the unemployed during periods of economic stress. The con- 
tribution of agriculture to the unemployment problem during such periods is 
rather that the farms are able to absorb, temporarily, the increase in rural 
population which would normally migrate to the city. Even during periods 
of normal business activity there is no reason to expect that agriculture will 
absorb a greater amount of labor. On the contrary, it has been amply demon- 
strated in this report that improvement in farm technology provides, instead, 
a means whereby needed foods and fibers can be produced for some years in 
the future with a steadily diminishing percentage of our labor force engaged in 
agriculture.” 


* William Seedorf. Zum Ausgleich zwischen Stadt und Land. 7 pp. Verlag Blut und Boden, Gos- 
lar, 1940. 

‘John A. Hopkins. Changing Technology and Employment in Agriculture. 189 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Wash., D. C., May 1941. 
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Rurat CoMMUNITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Making Community Surveys® is an answer to request from individuals seeking 
help and guidance in conducting surveys. The plan may be used in making 
studies in special fields or in general surveys. Factors which should be con- 
sidered before starting a survey are discussed, and ways of securing information 
are given. The report contains an outline of subjects which may be studied in 
making a social survey, namely; community history, health and sanitation, 
local government, education, religion, community organization, public wel- 
fare, and recreation. The authors say that ‘The social survey is a means of 
getting a quick picture of the organizations and social resources of a com- 
munity. It is an inventory of the people and the organizations through which 
their social intercourse is carried on.” 


Rurat YoutH 


Older Youth in Rural Minnesota® is a study of the characteristics, activities, 
plans, and needs of unmarried young people on Minnesota farms, which at- 
tempts to measure the results of the Rural Youth Program begun in 1935 and 
to discover means for extending its scope and usefulness. In 14 townships in 
Brown and Fairbault counties, 408 personal interviews were held, and in 
addition 152 questionnaires were received from club members throughout the 
State. The author concludes that any program for this group of young people 
should take into consideration ‘‘the educational background; their interest 
in the opportunity for recreational and social development; their participation 
in local organization and their opportunity for leadership; their vocational 
choices and the advancement they have made toward those plans; their activities 
in 4-H Club work as a part of the extension program; the background of their 
parents; their present vocational opportunities.”’ 

Since the schedules revealed that comparatively few of the young people on 
farms are being reached by the Rural Youth Program the author believes it is 
important for the Extension Service and other agencies to cooperate in: (1) 
providing educational programs elastic enough to meet the needs of those 
who have completed only the eighth grade as well as those with additional 
schooling; (2) supplying recreational facilities which will promote social 
contacts; (3) giving greater opportunity for leadership in local organizations; 
(4) planning programs helpful in their chosen vocations; (5) reaching those 
who have not belonged to 4-H Clubs as well as the former members. ‘‘Every 
attempt should be made by all agencies to bring young people into active 
participation in community activities and to cooperate in providing the neces- 
Sary assistance.” 


5 Lowry Nelson and Olaf Wakefield. Making Community Surveys. Minn. Univ. Agr. Ext. 
Pamphlet 73. 26 pp. St. Paul, 1941. 

6 Ruby Christenson, Older Youth in Rural Minnesota. 21 pp. Pamphlet 78. Minn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. in cooperation with the U. S. Dept. Agr., St. Paul, April 1941. 
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MiIscELLANEOUS 


In Agricultural Planning, Its Economic and Social Aspects,’ agricultural planning 
is considered as ‘‘an activity to supplement and complement other channels 
of procedure and organization, such as education generally, the Extension 
Service, farmers’ organizations, law and representative government. The 
purpose of all these activities is (1) to bring about discussion of national and 
local issues, (2) to formulate programs of action with respect to these issues, 
(3) to bring about action within the program, and finally, (4) to encourage the 
acceptance of the action that has been democratically devised through study, 
discussion, and program adoption. The present planning program is, in reality, 
little more than another channel and method to make democratic procedure 
function effectively in a democratic society. The distinct and unique contribu- 
tion of agricultural planning should be in the direction of making effective 
use of research in the formulation of local, state, and national policy and 
programs.”’ 

This bulletin outlines general economic and social factors which planning 
groups need to consider. It indicates the data required and gives a summary 
of the readily available sources for these data for the United States as a whole 
and specifically for Montana. 

Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom® is a general social and economic sketch 
of the development and experience of collectivized agriculture in the Laguna 
region, Mexico. In this area which produces nearly half of Mexico’s cotton 
crop, ‘‘160,000 peasants on 300 collective farms (ejidos) are building a new 
pattern for rural civilization, based on collective ownership, cooperative 
work, and economic self-government.’’ Pointing out that the Laguna region 
before the reforms (1936) bore many resemblances to the cotton-producing area 
of the United States, Senior suggests the possibility of a similar solution for 
the problems of our own Southern landless agriculturists. 


Orner PusiicaTions REcEIvED 


Anderson, Elna and others. Consumption of agricultural products, 1909-1939. 
39 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., Mar. 1941. 

Bausman, R. O. An economic study of land utilization in New Castle County, 
Delaware. Del. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 228, 74 pp. Newark, Feb. 1941. 

California State Relief Administration, Division of Planning and Research. 
Cooperatives; a selected list of references on consumer and self-help cooperatives in 
the S. R. A. library. 7 pp. Sacramento, Feb. 15, 1940. 

Davison, R. P. Father-and-son financial agreements in farming. Brieflet 585, 


7 Carl F. Kraenzel and O. A. Parsons. Agricultural Planning, Its Economic and Social Aspects. 
Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 391. 43 pp. Bozeman, June 1941. 

® Clarence Senior. Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom. The story of Mexico’s La Laguna. 
56 pp. Centro De Estudios Pedagogicos e Hispano Americanos, Tapachula 87, Mexico D. F., 
1940. 
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13 pp. Univ. of Vt. in cooperation with U. S. Dept. Agr., Burlington, 
Jan. 1941. 

Dvoracek, D. C. Community discussion meetings: What, why, how. Minn. Agr. 
Ext. Bul. 216,12 pp. St. Paul, 1940. 

Dvoracek, D. C. County cooperative councils. Minn. Agr. Ext. Bul. 217, 16 pp. 
St. Paul, 1941. 

Dunn, Halbert L. Instruction manual. 7th ed. Part I. Coding geographic 
and personal particulars; punching instructions, 31 pp. Part II. In- 
structions for coding causes of death, 31 pp. Bur. of the Census, U. S. 
Dept. Comm., Washington, D. C., May 1941. 

Elrod, J. C. Graphic summary of farm tenancy in Georgia. Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 210, 39 pp. In cooperation with the Bur. of Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Experiment, Mar. 1941. 

Fuller, Grace Hadley. A selected list of recent references on Federal and State grants- 
in-aid including a section on education. 28 pp. U. S. Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 4, 1940. 

Gilbert, B. E. A study of land utilization in Providence County, Rhode Island. 
R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 275, 27 pp. Kingston, 1940. 

Hollingsworth, Helen and others. Family expenditures for medical care. Five 
Regions. Misc. Pub. 402, 241 pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
in cooperation with W. P. A., Washington, D. C., 1941. 

Ker, Anita Melville. Mexican government publications; a guide to the important 
publications of the national government of Mexico, 1821-1936. 333 pp. U. S. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Kyrk, Hazel and others. Family housing and facilities. Five Regions. Misc. 
Pub. 399, 223 pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation 
with W. P. A., Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Leager, M. C. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. N.C. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 329, 19 pp. Raleigh, 1941. 

Milk, Richard G. <A method of testing county planning committee recommendations. 
Rural Res. Ser. Mono. 123, 32 pp. Univ. of Tenn. in cooperation with 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Knoxville, Mar. 1941. 

Monroe, Day and others. Family expenditures for automobile and other transporta- 
tion. Five Regions. Misc. Pub. 415, 272 pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. in cooperation with W. P. A., Washington, D. C., 1941. 

National Resources Planning Board. Federal aids to local planning. 151 pp. 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 

National Resources Planning Board, National Research Council. Research 
—a national resource. Il. Industrial Research. 370 pp. Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 

Olcott, Margaret T. Homestead tax exemption in the United States: a selected 
list of references. Econ. Library List No. 15, 23 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., Oct. 1940. 

Ramsey, Ralph J. and Hoffsommer, Harold. Farm tenancy in Louisiana. 27 pp. 
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Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation with La. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Washington, D. C., Feb. 1941. 

Ramsey, Ralph J. and Hoffsommer, Harold. Procedure in delineating types of 
tenancy areas in Louisiana. 16 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
in cooperation with La. Agr. Expt. Sta., Washington, D. C., Jan. 1941. 

Stiebeling, Hazel K. and others. Family food consumption and dietary levels. 
Five Regions. Misc. Pub. 405, 393 pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. in cooperation with W. P. A., Washington, D. C., 1941. 

Taff, Paul C. Shall we discuss? Iowa State Col. Ext. Pamphlet 2, 16 pp. 
Ames, 1940. 

Turner, Howard B. Delta County, Colorado: a selected list of references. Econ. 
Library List No. 21,13 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Apr. 1941. 

U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Getting at the facts about agriculture: Program 
building, farm, community, county, State, Nation. 35 pp. Farmer Dis- 
cussion Group No. DS 19. Washington, D. C., 1940. 

U.S. Dept. Agr. Achieving a balanced agriculture: how the national farm program 
meets the changing problems. Rev. 74 pp. Washington, D. C., Apr. 1940. 

U.S. Dept. Agr. Regional adjustments to meet war impacts. 65 pp. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 1940. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Soil Conservation Service. Economic and social survey report 
for Horse and Rush Creeks soil erosion districts, Elbert County, Colorado. 142 pp. 
Region 6. Nov. 1940. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. The Negro in American agriculture. 11 pp. Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 








Book Reviews 


Edited by Nathan L. Whetten and Reed H. Bradford 


Technology on the Farm. (A Special Report by an Interbureau Coordinating 
Committee and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 224 pp. $.40. 


In the words of H. R. Tolley who writes the Foreword, the present report 
“counts the costs and values to American farmers of some new changes in 
machines, animals, plants, tillage, and processes." No complete accounting 
is attempted since the report is limited to agricultural technology and agri- 
cultural people. 

In earlier times it was not difficult to take an optimistic view of innovations 
and to regard any undesirable effects as temporary phenomena. An expanding 
economy afforded ready alternatives to displaced labor and competition en- 
forced wide distribution of the benefits of technical progress. ‘“Technological 
unemployment’’ existed only during the interval while labor was moving 
from one field to another and the interval was commonly believed to be not 
unduly long. 

The authors of the present report maintain, and doubtless few will disagree, 
that the situation has changed. The economy is no longer expanding rapidly; 
free competition has been largely supplanted by competition among monopo- 
lies; and barriers to mobility have multiplied. Under these circumstances, 
the process of adjustment to technological changes is difficult, prolonged, and 
attended by much human distress. 

The report analyses and documents the process by which changes in methods 
of production induce change in the social-economic status of farm people, 
in the distribution of economic opportunity, and in the social structure and 
culture of the farming population. Mechanization, for example, by increasing 
the acreage which one man can handle and reducing the need for draft animals, 
leads to reorganization of farming systems, larger farm units and less need for 
labor. Part of the farming population thus becomes redundant and must seek 
employment in other areas or other occupations or both. When those dis- 
placed are unable to find alternative employment, they remain in agriculture 
as a permanently distressed group. 

The central theme of this report is distribution of the benefits of technology. 
Not only are the immediate advantages of technology distributed unequally 
through the community, but innovations alter the whole structure of pro- 
duction and consequently the distribution of economic opportunity in general. 
Undesirable effects of mechanization bear most heavily on groups which are 
already at a disadvantage in American Agriculture—that is, on the small 
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farmers who are unable to take advantage of the new techniques; on the tenants 
and share-croppers who are forced off their farms; and on the farm laborers 
whose jobs are eliminated. These events carry serious implications for the 
stability of agricultural communities. Traditional relations between land- 
lord and tenant, between farmer and hired man are disturbed. Insecurity of 
tenure and of livelihood is widespread and profound. The growth of alandless 
and poverty-ridden proletariat of farm workers creates and sharpens class 
divisions and class hatred. Further unstabilizing tendencies result from the 
closer integration of agriculture with the non-agricultural economy. Mechan- 
ization reduces total costs but increases the proportion of cash expense. 
Farmers become more dependent on cash income and cash purchase of pro- 
ductive factors. Hence they become more subject to price fluctuations, more 
vulnerable to business cycles, and experience greater fluctuations in net income. 

On the whole, the report finds little basis for optimism regarding the social 
and economic effects of technology. But equally it rejects proposals to retard 
technical progress. The problem is viewed as one of ‘“‘speeding up and giving 
new direction to social and institutional changes in order to keep pace with 
technological change.’’ To this end, the report puts forward a long list of 
proposals, including nearly everything in the present New Deal farm program 
plus some additional items such as a housing program for farm labor, a ‘‘rural 
counterpart’’ of social security legislation, and ‘‘training disadvantaged farm 
people for placement in both Agricultural and non-Agricultural pursuits.”’ 
The proposals which approach most closely the character of ‘“‘specific’’ for 
the problems discussed are those which are in addition to the present farm 
program. Many of the other proposals seem to have been included on general 
grounds. 

In the reviewer's judgment this report is the best analysis of technological 
progress in agriculture ever produced and should be on the “‘must read’’ list 
of every student of American agriculture and rural life. 


United States Department of Agriculture Davis McENTIRE 


Sharecroppers All. By Arthur Raper and Ira De A. Reid. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 281 pp. $3.00. 


Here is another book to dispel the romantic halo which, in the minds of 
some, still may be framing the South. At the same time it sketches oppor- 
tunities which are the South's. It is the now oft-repeated story of the exploita- 
tion of one region by another through a colonial economy, the exploitation of 
fertile land by money-hungry people, and the exploitation of all the people 
by the whole economic and social system of thinking and living. 

The fact that the authors are well known southern sociologists, one Negro 
and one white, and the publisher, an outstanding southern university press, 
affords the book a favorable introduction to the public. Under careful reading 
the volume admirably measures up to expectations. 
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Though the conclusions are not new for the most part, factual material is 
the latest available and the presentation is novel at times. An easy style of 
writing, together with human interest stories and well chosen photographs, 
gives the book a popular slant; yet at the same time it can be described as 
scholarly. 

A few of the general conclusions of the authors will be noted. A large 
proportion of southerners are in the sharecropper situation as evidenced by 
their standard of living, their class and caste position, the amount of control 
they hold over their own destiny and the emptiness for them of the term ‘‘civil 
liberties.’’ The outlived system of agriculture of the region is being propped 
up by the New Deal farm program, with the Farm Security Administration 
accomplishing revision through efforts of somewhat limited scope. Permeating 
all of the region’s problems is the matter of racial injustice which the South 
must face fearlessly before real progress can be made. The present defense 
program has little to offer the South in the way of lasting aid. 

Finally, the national significance of the region’s welfare is emphasized by 
the fact that it has the highest rate of natural increase of any sizeable area in 
the country. Commendable is the authors’ long-time view regarding this 
demographic fact: ‘‘From the national point of view, let no one groan that 
the birth rate is too high, for more than a score of the wealthiest states have 
birth rates so low that their population would now be decreasing except for 
the influx of migrants from the high-birth-rate sections. The so-called ‘surplus 
children’ of the rural South are needed to maintain even a stationary national 
population.’’ (pp. 254-5) 

Throughout the volume the plantation system is considered as a determining 
factor in the South’s culture pattern, for herein lies an explanation for much 
of the distinctiveness of the region. Students of social change will find in the 
final chapter a concise description of the factors operating in the development 
of a particular regional culture. Hints are given as to what may be expected 
if southern social scientists and leaders in all walks of life answer the challenge. 


University of North Carolina Gorpon W. BLacKwELL 


Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements 1750-1933. Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas, New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. $6.00. 


This book opens with a brief but most excellent introductory statement 
regarding the importance of knowing the population structure of a people 
when attempting to understand its social and economic development. The 
remainder of Part I is devoted to a general analysis of Swedish population 
movements from the middle of the eighteenth century to the early 1930's. 
In this, Dr. Thomas has been at great pains to show the manifold interrelations 
between population movements and the general social and economic conditions 
of the period. In the opinion of the reviewer, this type of treatment aids 
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materially in the understanding both of the population movements themselves 
and of the development of Swedish life during this time. 

Part I is, however, merely the setting for Part II which deals primarily 
with Swedish migration, both internal and external. For this study the 
communities of Sweden were classified according to their degree of industrializa- 
tion, from wholly agricultural to towns and cities, and the movements of 
population in the several groups investigated are given in great detail. The 
chief findings of this study of population movements in different types of 
communities are: (a) net internal migration is from agricultural communities 
to industrial communities, (b) there are marked fluctuations in migration 
with changes in the business cycle, in the case of external migration the “‘pull”’ 
is more important than the ‘‘push,”’ (c) in recent years agricultural communities 
have contributed an increasing proportion of the nation’s natural increase, 
(d) net internal migration is but a small part of all internal migration—a much 
smaller part than has generally been supposed. 

The large number of detailed tables appended to the several chapters and at 
the end of the book will be welcomed by American students of population 
since they make a great deal of rather inaccessible Swedish population data 
available to them. 

Dr. Thomas has also included appendixes describing the criteria used in 
classifying communities and the methods employed in determining the trends 
of the various factors affecting population movements. The whole is a work- 
manlike job and is well worth careful study. 


Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Warren S. THOMPSON 
Problems 


The Immigrant in American History. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Edited with a 
Foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. xi, 230 pp. $2.50. 


These nine essays, five of which are here published for the first time, make 
stimulating reading on the historical role of the immigrant in American life. 
Of the social historians interested in this field Professor Hansen was a recog- 
nized leader, and his untimely death in 1938 was a great loss to social science 
as well as to history. Fortunately he left considerable material which is 
being published under the editorship of Professor Schlesinger. 

After an introductory essay on the significance of immigration and a beauti- 
fully written account of ‘“The Odyssey of an Emigrant,’’ the author considers 
the influence of immigration on the westward expansion of the country, and 
on the development of democracy, Puritanism, and American culture. Chap- 
ters on the influx of immigrants to New England in the nineteenth century, 
which he terms ‘“The Second Colonization of New England,’’ on the move- 
ment across the Canadian border, and on immigration as a field for historical 
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research conclude the volume. Based on deep knowledge and written with 
great charm, the book should be an effective addition to the required reading 
in courses on immigration. 

It is significant that interest in immigration as a basic factor in American 
life is expanding among historians, especially those who are themselves de- 
scended from nineteenth-century immigrants. This interest is greatly influenc- 
ing the writing of history, broadening its scope beyond the traditional sphere 
of politics to include man’s varied activities and stimulating search for knowl- 
edge of not merely what happened but also why. With this type of historical 
research the sociologist is in full accord and he looks forward eagerly to the 
results of such investigations in other social realms as well as in immigration. 
At the same time, he would suggest that historians would profit from examining 
the literature of social science, a field with which they appear to be largely 
unfamiliar. For example, sociologists have already investigated many of the 
aspects of immigration which the author, in his concluding essay, cites as 
new fields of research. 


Yale University Maurice R. Davie 


Christian Roots of Democracy in America. By Arthur E. Holt. New York: 
Friendship Press. 1941. xvii, 187 pp. Cloth $1.00, paper $.60. 


This little book carries a big message. In these critical days when we are 
witnesses to the world-wide attack upon the democratic-liberal ideal, which 
has run like a golden thread through Christianity as well as its Hellenic and 
Hebraic precursors, we are compelled to take stock of our heritage and defend 
those moral and spiritual values, which we have so largely taken for granted. 
American democracy, Dr. Holt affirms, rests upon religious foundations. 
‘These religious foundations dwell in little fellowships of the holy imagination 
which keep alive in men sensitivity to moral issues."’ (xv) 

“It is the thesis of this book that the establishing of churches is important. 
Churches do three things which are important to democracy. They help 
people to worship. Worship is self-direction. They teach people to read 
the Bible. The Bible contains those great basic truths which, if accepted and 
acted upon, would make human association possible. Churches create in 
people a sense of concern for other people. They constitute a culture-tran- 
scending fellowship which reaches out beyond points of race and class and 
geography."’ (xvi) 

After reviewing the ‘“‘social excitement of the present hour,’ 


the author 


discusses ‘‘Democracy in the Old Testament Community,’’ ‘“The Rootage of 
Democracy in the Early Christian Community,’’ ‘“The Religious Element in 
the Folklore of American Democracy,"’ ‘‘Religion and the National Heart,” 
‘“‘Democratizing the Gains of a Commonwealth,”’ ‘“The Backwash of World 
Empire on Democracy,’ ‘‘A Free Church in a Free Society,’’ and finally “‘A 
New Crusade."’ By this ‘‘crusade’’ Dr. Holt means essentially that the church 
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as the one great voluntary association of human beings around the central 
ideas of God, brotherly love, and decent living, is the only institution that 
can save democracy. ‘‘. . . We need some agency which can stand over against 
the state, look it in the face and criticize and challenge it from the standpoint 
of conscience. . . . There is no other agency that can do this—education cannot 
do it; the universities cannot do it. The universities in many places are be- 
coming the ‘yes men’ of the totalitarian state, or are finding ways of rationaliz- 
ing their subservience to the state.’’ (169) 

Dr. Holt is well known to rural sociologists as one who has a broad under- 
standing of and sympathy with rural life problems. They would expect 
therefore, that this book would give frequent reference to rural experience, 
and they will not be disappointed. They will find particularly interesting 
his retold story of the rural Hebrews. It is precisely in the rural environment 
that the ‘Roots of Democracy”’ have derived their nourishment. 


University of Minnesota Lowry NELson 


Farmers in a Changing World. United States Department of Agriculture, Year- 
book of Agriculture 1940. Washington, D. C. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. xii, 1215 pp. $1.50. 


This volume is the antithesis of the sort of agricultural yearbook of the 
early years of this century which dealt with the techniques of agriculture. 
If a topical title like those of recent yearbooks were used it might be labelled 
the Application of Social Science To a Changing Agriculture, for that is its 
main thesis. The first 100 pages is an excellent summary of the whole volume 
by Gore Hambidge, the yearbook editor. 

Part 1 includes four articles giving a good outline history of American 
agriculture to date. Part 2 examines ‘‘Agriculture and the National Welfare’’ 
in relation to nutrition and industry. Part 3 includes 35 articles under the 
heading ‘“The Farmer’s Problems Today and Efforts to Solve Them,’’ which 
cover all phases of agricultural economy. Among these are one by O. E. 
Baker and Conrad Taeuber on ‘“The Rural People’’ showing the characteristics 
of the rural population and its changes. Another by M. L. Wilson, Director 
of Extension Work, entitled ‘‘Beyond Economics,’ is in some ways the keynote 
of the whole volume, as he was chairman of the Yearbook Editorial Com- 
mittee, and it reflects his outlook on the changing agricultural situation. 
He pleads for the ‘Cultural Approach”’ to agricultural problems which require 
the techniques of all the social sciences for their understanding and solution. 

Part 4 gives valuable historical sketches of the leading national farmer's 
Organizations. Wilson's article is an introduction to Part 5, ‘“What Some 
Social Scientists Have to Say,’’ which is the section of most immediate interest 
to rural sociologists. Robert Redfield and W. Lloyd Warner, outline the 
relation of ‘‘Cultural Anthropology and Modern Agriculture.’’ They point 
out the “‘lack of common ideals in complex communities’ as contrasted with 
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primitive societies, and the necessity of understanding the relation between 
the technical and economic order to the moral and cultural order. Their 
article is highly suggestive, but offers little as to how anthropology may be 
utilized for improving rural society. 

Carl C. Taylor makes a good showing for ‘“The Contribution of Sociology 
to Agriculture.’ He gives a clear synopsis of the fields of sociology and how 
they may be applied to the problems of farm life. This and Wilson's article 
should be required reading for students of rural sociology. 

Prof. William Ernest Hocking, who—the editor reveals—runs a farm of his 
own, gives ‘‘A Philosophy of Life for the American Farmer (and others).”’ 
Hocking’s article follows out the line of thought introduced earlier in the 
volume by Paul H. Johnstone’s ‘‘Old Ideals Versus New Ideas in Farm Life.”’ 
So far as I can remember this is the first time that what may be called the 
spiritual values—for want of a better term—have been recognized as an im- 
portant phase of agriculture in a government report of this sort. 

Part 5 deals with methods of farming agricultural policy, and in Part 6, 
H. R. Tolley outlines ‘‘Some Essentials of a Good Agricultural Policy.”’ 

This volume should hearten the rural sociologist as it gives repeated recogni- 
tion to the sociological point of view. It will be interesting to ascertain the 
reaction of farmers and agricultural leaders to this broader interpretation of 
agriculture and its problems. 


Cornell University Dwicut SANDERSON 








Sur la ‘‘méthode des profils’’ et sur d'autres diagrammes 2 ordonneés jointes, dans le 
cas de stries non ordonnets. By Corradi Gini. Reprint from the Revue de 
L' Institut International de Statistique: 1939, nos. 1 and 4. 53 pp. 


The ‘‘profile method’’ involves an application of broken line graphs to 
non-ordered series. The various attributes of such a series are placed at equal 
intervals on the axis of abscissae, and their quantitative expressions, for different 
persons or other statistical units, are plotted on the axis of ordinates. The 
tops of the ordinates are thereupon joined by straight lines and the resulting 
profile is taken as a representation of the ‘‘physiognomy’’ of the different 
persons or statistical units. The method of individual pluricharacteristic 
perpendiculars is not logically different. Here, the persons or other statistical 
units are placed at equal intervals on the axis of ordinates, and on these ordi- 
nates, measures of the attributes are laid off. The points so established are 
joined by a polygonal which is then taken to reveal the physiognomy of the 
attributes. 

The profile method first used by Russolimo in 1910 has been widely adopted 
in the representation of many types of statistical data. However, Professor | 
Niceforo is the only professional statistician who has described and applied ' 
this method in comprehensive fashion. It has been most abundantly utilized, 
moreover, by such pupils of his as G. Schepis, W. Cao-Pinna, G. Galeotti, G. 
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Zuccarello, L. Franciosa, E. de Dominicis, and others who have applied it 
especially in the field of agricultural economics and rural sociology. 

Most professional statisticians have been opposed to the use of this method, 
but Professor Gini in the present monograph presents the most searching and 
precise analysis of its weaknesses to date. The chief objection to it is not as 
R. Martin, the German anthropologist supposed, that a curve must always 
be the graphic representation of a function, and that there is therefore no 
mathematical justification for linear links between points representing different 
degrees of heterogeneous attributes or characteristics. In fact, Gini shows that 
diagrams of adjacent columns, which Martin has proposed as a substitute, are 
still open to a similar objection, since the eye inevitably traces a profile in the 
varying heights of the columns, the only difference being that the transitions 
are more discontinuous. 

The true objection, according to Gini, is as follows. There is no necessary 
order in which the characteristics of a non-ordered series are located on the 
axis. Yet the profile found obviously depends in part upon the particular 
order of presentation. The partisans of the profile method have urged that 
this need not be misleading since unwarranted implications may be dispelled 
in the accompanying analysis. But Gini goes on to show that even after 
analysis the order in which the characteristics are given decisively influences 
the statistical inferences which are drawn from the profile. In fact, a given 
order of presentation may give rise to conclusions which are not only different 
from, but opposed to, those which would have been drawn from a profile 
resulting from a different order of presentation. This is demonstrated not only 
in theory, but by the analysis of a particular, and by no means exceptional, 
example. Similar objections apply to the method of individual pluricharac- 
teristic perpendiculars. 

In place of these methods Gini favors the use of linear or surface diagrams 
for non-ordered series. Such diagrams possess the virtues of simplicity and 
clarity, are well suited to the presentation of the data in question, and do not 
produce the unfounded implications which are apt to arise in the use of broken 
line graphs. 

Wells College Emite Benoit-SMuLLYAN 


English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. By George Caspar Homans. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. xiv, 478 pp. $4.50. 

The author of this study attempts to describe as a whole a social order of 
the past, the thirteenth century English village. That was the earliest century 
from which enough records of the right sort survived to give in some detail 
the chief characteristics of medieval English agrarian life. The study is based 
on an extensive first-hand examination of the existing documents and is supple- 
mented by authoritative secondary sources, of which Piers Plowman is one of 
the most important. 

The book begins with a discussion of thirteenth century husbandry. The 
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main contribution of this section consists of numerous details on the agri- 
cultural organization which are given with greater profuseness than occurs 
in most historical accounts of medieval English agriculture. This, however, 
does not change significantly the general picture given us by earlier writers. 
The real sociological contribution of the study is found in the second section 
where the family institution is dealt with as a phenomenon in its own right 
rather than as an incidental appendage to an over all agricultural system. 
The materials presented in Part II establish definitely and clearly the relation- 
ship of land holding to family status in a manner that is seldom matched by 
other authors. The third division is devoted to the manorial system, and here 
the author finds himself hard put to offer anything new either as fact or inter- 
pretation. The account ends with a discussion of the feasts and ceremonies 
which were common among the countrymen of the thirteenth century and an 
attempt to show that the manorial system as a whole represents a highly 
articulated form of association in which the mutual adaptation of the institu- 
tions is obvious. 

Unquestionably, this volume contains the fruits of a type and degree of 
scholarship which is not often achieved even by the vanguard of front ranking 
American students. If it retraces in part paths that are fairly well beaten it 
certainly adds to the existing fund of readily available data in the fields of 
agricultural and social history. It is not to disparage such writers as Seebohm, 
Vinogradoff, or Maitland to say that in many instances Homans has excelled 
them discovering the sociologically important in the history of medieval 
agriculture. Lamentably, the book lacks a much needed glossary to assist 
the reader in getting the intended meaning of numerous terms which are now 
as unfamiliar to us as if they were of Chaldean origin. The explanatory notes 
are hidden smugly at the end of the book, and the facts of publication relative 
to secondary sources are ruthlessly omitted. Apparently, the crude mechanics 
of the printing and arrangement of the materials are due to the eccentricities 
of the publishers as much as to the personal tastes of the author, but, in either 
case, the reader has just grounds for initiating a damage suit. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Oris Durant Duncan 
College 





Southern Industry and Regional Development. By Harriet L. Herring. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press; 1940. xi, 103 pp. $1.00. 


Being convinced that manufacturing industry is needed in the South, locally 
organized enthusiasm works opportunistically to entice it or stimulate its 
development. Miss Herring has written this book in the interest of 
rationalizing these efforts by the ‘‘principle of optimum production,"’ according 
to which a region should manufacture for the national market goods for which 
it has resources peculiar to the region (Group I); it should manufacture for 
its own use goods for which its resources are sufficient but not peculiar (Group 
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II); it should manufacture also for its own use goods for which it could produce 
the raw materials and skills (Group IID). 

Herring applies to the 352 manufacturing industries reported for the nation 
in the 1937 Census of Manufactures a series of ‘‘per-wage earner’’ indices of 
which the most important are wages, value of product, and value added by 
manufacture. The eleven southeastern states have 21.5 per cent of the nation’s 
population. They have 21.5 per cent or more of the nation’s wage earners in 
forty-four of the 352 industries, nearly all of the forty-four based on some 
resource peculiar to or plentiful in the South. In only three industries does the 
South have a virtual monopoly; seven more are southern majority industries, and 
the remaining thirty-four are called quota industries by Miss Herring. 

She writes that, “‘. . . these industries should be in the Southeast. But 
they are neither profitable enough nor solid enough to depend upon for in- 
dustrial balance. . . . The region needs to build up the further processing of 
some semi-finished products of these forty-four. It needs to practice selectivity 
in regard to expansion of the forty-four—ceasing to seek or even to welcome 
some of them. More than this it needs to look for and encourage industries 
of the type in Group II and Group III’’ (p. 35). The central argument is 
rendered visual in a two-page graph contrasting twelve ‘‘low index’’ industries 
the South has and twelve ‘‘high index’’ industries the South needs. This 
argument for high-index rather than ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ industrialization is arresting 
and would be helpful to any Chamber of Commerce secretary in the Southeast. 
With reference to current national defense activities, Miss Herring says, ‘‘If 
it can learn to manufacture for itself and for some measure of regional balance, 
the Southeast will have used the emergency for a good purpose, for an approach 
toward optimum production.’’ (p. 79) 

It must be observed that this principle of optimum production is not the econo- 
mists’ Jaw of comparative advantage. Herring does not consider the likelihood 
that the extra-South location of high index industries is explicable in terms 
of the latter law. To plead substitution of optimum production for comparative 
advantage as a controlling principle in the location of industry is to claim the 
possibility of at least partially negating laissez-faire, which is all right with 
the reviewer, but the implication must be recognized. 

This study evidences good workmanship, the ievel of analysis is close 
enough to the data and the interpretations are temperately objective. The 
book takes its place among the high quality progeny of Southern Regions. 


University of Kentucky Howarp W. Bezzrs 


Urban Society. (Second Edition). By Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 629 pp. $3.50. 
Those people who have had an occasion ‘9 read and work with Urban Society 
will welcome this second edition. Those who are interested in urban society 
but who are not familiar with this book will recognize it as a scientific piece 
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of work. This second edition is ‘‘an effort to bring the volume up-to-date 
through (1) the inclusion of new data and (2) the clarification and elaboration 
of existing theoretical materials.’’ This has been accomplished in many ways. 
In Part I, ‘“The Rise of Urbanism,’’ the authors have seen fit to entitle the 
second chapter The Growth and Decline of Cities instead of The Growth of Cities as 
appeared in the first edition as of 1933. ToPartII, .e City in Its Ecological 
Setting,’’ has been added two important chapters: The Metropolitan Region and 
Urban Dominance and Disorganized Areas. Part III, ‘Demographic Trends and 
Selective Migration,’’ includes two chapters: Population Trends and Selective 
Migration. This is a very great improvement over the one chapter devoted to 
this phase in the first edition. Part IV, ‘‘Social Relationships and Personality,”’ 
and Part V, ‘“The Organization of City Life,’’ have been revised. A Part VI, 
“Reconstruction and Community Life,’’ has been added and the new chapter 
on Housing is a definite improvement over the previous volume. Teachers 
who have used this volume as a text will find the suggested projects at the end 
of each chapter completely revised and very pertinent to a teaching program. 
The selected bibliography at the end of each chapter demonstrates a scholarly 
and critica] selection of the materials on the various subjects. 

Not as a criticism but by way of noting, some students would perhaps have 
liked for these well-known authorities to have developed a consistent hy- 
pothesis as a trend of thought throughout the text, but the authors did not see 
fit to do this. The elimination of the black-face subheadings in the text 
detracts not from the content of materials but does detract somewhat in other 
respects. And finally, Part VI, “Reconstruction of Community Life,’’ could 
have covered several important phases of urban life not included in the two 
chapters. 


North Carolina State College Seitz C. Mayo 


Motion Pictures in Adult Education. By T. R. Adam. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. 94 pp. $.75. 


This book attempts briefly to show the present status of motion pictures in 
adult education, and to set forth recommended procedures. With a box-office 
minded Hollywood, the author acknowledges that educational agencies are 
relatively helpless in changing public tastes in films. It is the publicattitude 
toward movies rather than feelings of producers or educators that determine 
trends. Mr. Adam does show in a general way, however, the positive as well 
as negative effects of censorship, civic pressure groups, study guides, in calling 
forth pictures suitable for the cultural enrichment of the masses. Here, as in 
most other fields, it is felt that there is a need for intelligent consumer organiza- 
tion if the cinema is to be lifted above the lowest common denominator of 
audience appeal to its highest level as an art form and educational medium. 
Specialists will find no new factual material in this book, since it represents 
primarily an essay treatment, and a running commentary on more detailed 
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studies of the subject. It should prove useful, notwithstanding, as a general 
introduction to the role of motion pictures in adult education. 


University of Maryland Locan Wi1tson 


Public Relief, 1929-1939. By Josephine C. Brown. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1940. 524 pp. $3.50. 


Although the title limits the book to the history-making decade in the field 
of public welfare, its first two chapters root this period in 300 years of private 
social work philosophy and private social work practice. It reaches back to 
the Elizabethan Poor Law and its adaptations to Colonial America, and projects 
the panoramic changes of the recent decade on this background. During the 
years 1929 to 1939 ‘‘more progress was made in public welfare and relief than in 
the three hundred years after this country was first settled.’’ It was during this 
decade that the system of local poor relief, and the philosophy which supported 
it, which had remained practically unchanged for 150 years, were replaced by 
a new system and a new philosophy of governmental responsibility for hu- 
man need. 

From the brief but pointed historical, philosophical perspective of Part I 
the book turns in Part II to a treatment of the years 1929-1933 when an outworn 
philosophy of welfare and a conflicting private system of welfare administration 
struggled helplessly with a new situation. Gradually emphasis shifted to a 
demand for state funds to supplement local resources. Toward the end of 
the Hoover administration increased pressure was brought to bear for federal 
assistance, and the states played an increasing part in welfare activities. The 
first bill providing for public works and Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans and advances for relief was vetoed by President Hoover on July 11, 1932, 
but a similar bill was reluctantly accepted ten days later on July 21. 

Part III covers the years 1933 and 1934 which saw a complete shift to the 
acceptance of public welfare, the development of new welfare agencies, and the 
appropriation of billions for welfare. Part IV deals with the transition from 
an emergency program to a permanent federal welfare program. 

The appendix of 50 pages and the bibliography of 35 pages contain little 
material of general interest to those outside the field of social work. 

The smattering touch which this excellent book of necessity gives to many 
important programs of the decade covered, other than those of an essential 
social work nature, makes one feel that dozens of equally fascinating accounts 
might be written about specialized phases of public welfare of the same period 
if persons on the inside could tell the story. Rural sociologists undoubtedly 
would like to read the full inside story of the Research Division of the FERA- 
WPA in the rural unit of which so many of them worked. This book gives 
less than half a dozen pages to this topic and is equally brief in the treatment 
of certain other important phases of the historic thirties. 


State College of Washington Pauw H. Lanois 
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Schoolmaster of Yesterday. By Millard Fillmore Kennedy, in collaboration with 
Alvin F. Harlow. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1940. viii, 359 pp. $2.75. 


This narrative expresses the point of view that, while the oldtime school 
was crude, poorly staffed, and inefficiently managed, it preserved certain moral 
and social values which the fads, frills, and impersonal efficiency of the modern 
school system sacrifice. It is an anecdotal history of changes in American 
school life, based on the personal experiences of a three-generation family of 
school teachers through the years 1820 to 1919. 

The first half of the book is by far the better, nostalgically picturing the un- 
specialized, rough, but essentially kindly life on the Indiana frontier. The 
book is, however, folksey, sententious, and written in a ‘‘school-teacherish”’ 
fashion: ‘““Then he came over the mountains . . . with . . . four or five animals, 
both equine and bovine"’ (p. 6). 

The authors spend much time eulogizing corporal punishment for instilling 
virtue. What value the book can possibly have for systematic sociology is 
best exemplified by a direct quotation: “‘England is a better behaved, better 
disciplined country than this, partly because her schoolboys still have to take 
lickings when they deserve them."’ (pp. 340-341). 


University of Connecticut ARNOLD W. GREEN 


Mitk Distribution as a Public Utility. By W. P. Mortenson. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. xviii, 221 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Mortenson of Wisconsin very concisely presents in 180 pages a 
careful survey of the possibilities of making milk distribution a public utility. 
There is an historical sketch of fluid milk regulation, another on the charac- 
teristics of public utilities liberally documented with court decisions. In a 
section on costs and profits of distributing milk and the possible savings through 
unification the author concludes that lower prices will come through lower 
costs rather than lower profits, and that a unified milk distribution system 
could reduce costs from one and one-half to two and one-fourth cents per quart 
of milk handled. Professor Mortenson states these are possible savings only 
and depend for their actual occurrence upon assumptions such as (1) prudent 
and honestly made investments in land, plant and equipment of high efficiency; 
(2) management of the same degree of efficiency as permitted under competitive 
operation; (3) freedom from political influence in establishing policies and in 
hiring management. Legal aspects of the problem are reviewed and the opinion 
ventured that the present supreme court would very likely uphold a case for 
public utility if it could be successfully argued as an improvement of the public 
welfare. Interesting to sociologists is the prediction that agitation for such a 
system will come mainly from consumers and perhaps from manufacturers of 
milk plant machinery and candidates for public office; that milk distributors 
and labor groups will oppose any such plan and that organized producers will 
probably oppose it at first but may possibly be converted to the idea. 
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Mortenson’s book is a judicious review of the possibilities and problems of 
making milk distribution a public utility—one that can be recommended as an 
evening’s good reading for any social scientist interested in the milk problem 
from the point of view of the consumer, the farm producer, organized labor, 
or theories of governmental control. 


Cornell University Rosert A. Poison 


Controlled Fertility. An Evaluation of Clinic Service. By Regine K. Stix and 
Frank W. Notestein. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1940. xiv, 


201 pp. $3.00. 


Ever since the declining birth rate appeared as a problem for demographic 
studies sociologists and population theorists have been struggling with the 
question of whether the declining birth rate is to be accounted for entirely in 
terms of the recent spread of contraceptive knowledge. A similar question 
might be raised in connection with the problem of differential fertility, namely, 
to what extent is the reduced fertility of certain classes to be accounted for in 
the more extensive and more successful practice of birth control among those 
classes? Both of these might be summarized for current research into the 
one question, to what extent is contraceptive knowledge popularly diffused 
throughout the population today, and how successfully is that knowledge 
applied? Controlled Fertility, by Regine K. Stix and Frank W. Notestein, is a 
major contribution of no small significance in this field. 

In purpose and prosecution Controlled Fertility is primarily a review of the 
work of the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau in New York City. The 
authors attempt to ‘‘show the effect of the patients’ contraceptive practices on 
their fertility, to evaluate the influence of the clinic’s services, and to consider 
the place of such a clinic as an agency of public health and welfare.’’ (p. xii). 
In the results of the study, however, some facts are brought to light which must 
be considered by any writer in the field of demography today. 

The study deals with a selected group of former patients of the clinic and 
included slightly less than a thousand women who were residents of the Bronx 
at the time of interview. Significant findings for this group may be sum- 
marized as follows. Patients who seek advice from the clinic are more fertile 
than their neighbors, but less fertile than many other groups, particularly rural 
groups. Almost all (96 per cent) had used some form of contraceptive before- 
hand, though there were variations in the use of contraceptives and in the type 
of contraceptive by age, occupation, and religion. The uncontrolled fertility 
of the sample appeared to be about the same for all groups, but significant dif- 
ferentials in fertility appear after the use of contraceptives. In view of this 
situation, the authors attribute the observed differentials to differences in the 
knowledge about and consistency in the use of contraceptives. Surprising was 
the fact that pre-clinic practice was 79 per cent effective, ranging according to 
type from 61 per cent to 86 per cent; post-clinic practice was 92 per cent effective 
according to the same criteria. The authors stress the fact that the clinic 
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gtoup are much more concerned than the average in controlling their families. 
This is evidenced by the fact that less than 70 per cent of the pregnancies of the 
clinic group resulted in live births, and more than 20 per cent of them resulted 
in illegal abortions. Hence, this is an atypical group. 

Chapter XV, Birth Control and Population Trends, will probably be of most 
interest to rural sociologists. The authors subscribe to the small family doc- 
trine for our rural areas of high fertility, and their conclusion seems sum- 
marized in the following: ‘“Those who value either a rich culture or an efficient 
economy can scarcely be complacent about a society in which reproduction is 
the specialized function of populations in regions of the least economic oppor- 
tunity.’ (p. 152). It is obvious that ‘‘rich culture’’ is defined primarily in 
terms of high material planes of living, yet many rural sociologists are inclined 
to demur, granting the validity of some of the argument, yet feeling that other 
non-material emphases are also valid. The primary emphasis of this chapter, 
however, is on the positive aspects of birth control. The authors feel that the 
birth control movement has been too single-minded in its emphasis on reduced 
fertility and that such a policy is neither practical nor proper in the modern 
situation. We can agree that ‘“The freedom to be fertile is as important as the 
freedom to limit fertility in a democratic society that intends to maintain its 
culture and its stock through a voluntary acceptance of the obligations of 
parenthood” (p. 157). 


Colgate University WeENDELL H. Basu 


Social Problems. By Carl M. Rosenquist. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1940. 519 pp. $3.00. 


This is a college textbook for courses in social pathology. The rural soci- 
ologist who wants to keep up on these matters will find this book very readable, 
not encumbered with detailed tabulations, and oriented well in terms of soci- 
ological framework and historical setting. The book deals with the usual 
topics included in such texts like problems of family breakdown, economic 
maladjustments, physical and mental deficiencies and crime and delinquency. 
Teachers of courses dealing with these problems will discover, I am quite sure, 
that beginning students will enjoy this book as a text. 


Cornell University W. A. ANDERSON 


The Rural Church in the Philippines. (Author anonymous.) Firenze Tepografia 
Barbera, 1940. 56 pp. 


The aim of this brief monograph is to survey the accomplishments of an 
evangelical church working among the rural proletariat. Having presented a 
a picture of the division of the church into Simple and District Rural Churches, 
the author discusses the problems peculiar to each. He ends with a plea for 
more money to send out workers since the time is not ripe for a native ministry. 
Good reading for the Ladies Missionary Society of the local evangelical church. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary Martin D. Lee 
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Culture at a Price: A Study of Private Correspondence School Offerings. By Ella 
Woodward. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1940. 
x, 125 pp. $1.00. 


This work, a part of a general survey of the American Association for Adult 
Education, had for its purpose the analysis of the correspondence school system 
in this country. The method of study adopted was that of actually participat- 
ing in course work “‘through payment of fees and the faithful fulfillment of 
tasks.’ The author enrolled in a total of thirteen different institutions and 
completed a large number of courses in a variety of subjects. 

The principal conclusions of the work are that: (1) returns from courses 
taken are not commensurate with financial outlay; (2) schools do not furnish 
a clear conception to the applicant of what is expected of him; (3) lessons are 
assigned in small consignments (which the author lists as an advantage), 
but there is an insufficiency of check-up work; (4) many courses are useless in 
accomplishing the end they advertise as purchasable, though most courses are 
well prepared; (5) the financial outlay is excessive in comparison with other 
possible ways of obtaining the same results; and (6) a fundamental weakness 
of the schools lies in the type of students they select: those who hope to obtain 
an education without doing much work. 








News Notes and Announcements 
Edited by Robert A. Polson 


Cotums1a University: An institute of Adult Education has been estab- 
lished at the University with a ten-year grant. It will make rural adult edu- 
cation one of its major interests and will be tied in closely with the work in 
Rural Sociology. 


Cornett University: The following men now engaged in graduate work 
at the institutions named have been appointed to assistantships in the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology for the year 1941-42: Ward W. Bauder, University of 
Nebraska; Alfred P. Parsell, Syracuse University; Harold Eugene Smith, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and Eugene A. Wilkening, University of 
Missouri. Gerald T. Hudson, who has been assistant in rural sociology at 
the University of Illinois, has been appointed Extension Assistant. Raymond 
V. Novak, a graduate of the North Dakota Agricultural College, has been 
awarded a Henry Strong Denison fellowship. 


Harvarp University: Reed Bradford, teaching fellow in Sociology, spent 
the summer in a study of a Mormon village for his Doctoral thesis. Mr. 
Bradford is continuing as assistant book review editor for Rurat Soctotocy 
this year. 

Chester Young, General Education Board Fellow studying at Harvard this 
past year, spent the summer and fall months working on his Doctoral study in 
Haiti and in Louisiana. He will complete his work at L. S. U. this winter. 

Charles O. Reynard, Jr., teaching fellow at Harvard, has now joined the 
ranks of Flying Cadets. Rollin Chambliss, also teaching fellow, has taken up 
active duty as a Cavalry Reserve Officer. 

Richard E. DuWors, teaching fellow at Harvard, spent the summer con- 
tinuing his Doctoral research among the peoples of the in-shore fishing villages 
of the northern New England coast. His study deals with part-time farming 
and part-time fishing activities in relation to the struggles of the people to 
maintain their livelihood in competition with the large off-shore trawler 
industry. 

Charles P. Loomis, visiting lecturer in Sociology at Harvard last spring, has 
now resumed his duties in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Wash- 
ington. 

Dean Fred C. Frey of Louisiana State University was unable to give his 
scheduled courses in the Harvard Summer School. His place was taken by 
Professor Constantine Panunzio of U. C. L. A. Dean Frey was engaged in 
special administrative duties at L. S. U. 

Florence Kluckhohn, whose Doctoral study of the Spanish-American village 
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of Atarque, New Mexico, was completed last spring, is now teaching at 
Wellesley. 

The Second New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children was held 
July 16 through 18 at Harvard. Members of this society participating in- 
cluded Carle C. Zimmerman, Chairman of the Conference; William R. Gordon, 
Rhode Island State College; Nathan L. Whetten; and Albert Z. Mann. The 
subject of the conference was ““The Family in a World at War.” 


Inurnots, University or: E. H. Regnier returned July 1st to his extension 
duties after a year’s graduate work at Cornell University. G. T. Hudson, 
research assistant, is leaving September ist to accept an extension assistant- 
ship at Cornell University. E.G. Mosbacher, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed to an assistantship for the coming year. 


Memsersuip Committee: T. Lynn Smith, president of the RURAL SOCIO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, has appointed the following Committee to obtain new 
members for the Society: Lowry Nelson, Chairman, University of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas; J. F. Thaden, 
Michigan State College, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin; Carl 
F. Kraenzel, Montana State College, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California; 
William H. Metzler, University of Arkansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, Oklahoma; John Maclachlan, University of Florida, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee; Mrs. Helen Wheeler 
Johnson, 2108 16th St. No., Apt. 844, Arlington, Va., Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia; W. A. Anderson, Cornell 
University, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine. 


Micnican State Coriece: The following graduate assistants have been 
appointed for the coming school year: Mr. Joel B. Montague, A.B. Central 
Missouri Teachers’ College, M.A. Colorado State Teachers College; Miss 
Marguerite Wilks, A.B. Miami University; and Mr. Edwin Christ, A.B. 
University of Missouri. 

Mr. Howard Howson, Professor of Religion at Vassar, is teaching a course in 
marriage in the Summer School session. 


Minnesota, University oF: The following have been appointed research 
assistants in Rural Sociology for 1941-42 at Minnesota: John W. Paschke, 
B.S. Oberlin, M.S. Oklahoma A. & M.; and Vernon Davies, M. S. University 
of Utah. 


Missouri, University oF: Mr. Ralph Loomis, Extension Assistant Professor 
in Rural Sociology, was on leave for the period June 16—July 18 for the purpose 
of teaching a course in community relationships at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Mr. Marvin Lind and Mr. R. K. Nelson have been reappointed Graduate 
Assistant and Research Assistant, respectively, for the coming year. 

New Research Assistants appointed for the coming year include Mr. J. R. 
Bertrand and Mr. Carl E. Ortmeyer. 

Mr. Eugene A. Wilkening, Research Assistant during the past year, has 
tesigned to accept a similar position at Cornell University. 

Mr. Nahum Medalia, Research Assistant during the past year, will study at 
the University of Illinois next year. 

Miss Iola Meier is doing some intensive field work in Dallas County, 
Missouri, on the subject of medical care and the customs and folkways related 
to illness. She will obtain a Master’s thesis from the results. 

The Department of Rural Sociology announces the publication of a bulletin 
by Eugene A. Wilkening and Cecil L. Gregory entitled ‘‘Planning for Family 
Relocation.’’ The bulletin is No. 427 of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
series and deals with ‘‘procedures followed and results obtained in evacuation 
of the basin of the Wappapello Dam, Wayne County, Missouri.”’ 


Norts Carotina Strate Cotiece: A conference of Agricultural Economists 
and Rural Sociologists was held June 23-27, 1941, at North Carolina State 
College. The objectives of this conference were: (1) To give research workers 
in agricultural economics and rural sociology an opportunity to consult with 
competent mathematical and theoretical statisticians on the statistical aspects 
of their research work; and (2) To provide a forum for the exchange of ideas 
and methods of statistical analysis being used on research projects now under 
way. 

The program was built around the needs of the economists and sociologists. 
Problems that are now being encountered were presented by those who are 
actually engaged in different types of research. Criticisms and discussions 
were carried on from the floor by economists, sociologists, mathematicians, and 
statisticians. There were 65 in attendance. The proceedings of the conference 
are being prepared for distribution and will be mailed to the members of the 
conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA StTaTE CotieGe: The Fourth Annual Short Course for Town 
and Country Pastors, held under the auspices of the School of Agriculture at 
State College, Pennsylvania, June 16-20, enrolled 126 ministers, representing 
nine denominations registered. 

Dr. J. H. Kolb, Head of the Department of Rural Sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin, and P. F. Ayer, Community Organization specialist of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, were guest speakers at the Pennsylvania Country 
Life Conference, held August 4-6. 


Pine Mountain SeTrLeMENtT ScHoot, Firra ANNUAL YoutH GUuIDANCE 
Institute: More than two hundred teachers from forty-one towns or post- 
office addresses of Harlan County, Kentucky, met with twenty-one rural boys 
and girls and seventy youth organization leaders, parents, and members of the 
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Harlan County Planning Council, during the week of May 25-31, to work and 
plan for the best welfare of Harlan County young people. An Elementary 
Teachers’ Practice School was a daily feature of the program, and general 
sessions were supplemented by a High School Teachers’ Section, an Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Section, a Youth Round Table, and instruction in shop 
work, art, music and recreation activities, and puppetry. 

The meetings were held at Pine Mountain Settlement Sc! vl, founded in 
1913, and in Harlan. The Institute is sponsored by the Pine Mountain School, 
the Harlan County Planning Council and Public School System, the Harlan 
County Ministerial Union and Parent-Teacher Associations, the Kentucky 
National Youth Administration, and the State Employment Service of Ken- 
tucky. The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth of Richmond, Virginia, 
of which Dr. Latham Hatcher is president, was also a sponsor, with Dr. 
Hatcher the technical director of the Institute. 

Major accomplishments of former Institutes are the establishment of a 
Junior Counseling and Employment Service in Harlan, the only such service 
for rural boys and girls in the entire country; the opening of a trade school to 
solve some of the problems of unemployed out-of-school youth; and a program 
of guidance operating in practically all the elementary schools of the county. 
When schools open in September, a Coordinator of Vocational Training will be 
added to the personnel of the Harlan County Schools, also a newly appointed 
Counselor for elementary school teachers who will assist them in carrying out 
recommendations of the Institute. A County Director of Guidance will be in 
charge of the county program as a whole. 

These progressive educational and community activities in a county that 
has been known chiefly for labor strife, crime, and juvenile delinquency, are 
definite results of carefully planned and well attended Youth Guidance In- 
stitutes. Eighty per cent of Harlan County young people have no opportunities 
for employment within the county, according to a study made by the Junior 
Placement Division of the Social Security Board, at the request of the 1939 
Institute. The guidance program now under way on a county wide basis, will 
help meet many of the recognized problems. 


PopuLATION AssocIATION oF America: At a meeting of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America, held at Princeton, New Jersey, on May 16 and 17, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, P. K. Whelpton; 1st Vice President, 
Frederick Osborn; 2nd Vice President, Dorothy S. Thomas; Secretary, Conrad 
Taeuber; Treasurer, Halbert L. Dunn. 


Unitep States DepaRTMENT or AGricuLtuRE: The Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports the 
following recent changes in personnel: 

Homer Hitt has resigned to return to the Louisiana State University, where 
he will assist with teaching and research in rural sociology. 
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Donald McMurray, a member of the Milwaukee staff, is resigning to enter 
newspaper work at Racine, Wisconsin. 

Robert McNamara of the Lincoln staff will continue his graduate work at 
Ohio State, and has therefore submitted his resignation. 

Karl Shafer, who formerly worked on Flood Control surveys in the Little 
Rock area, has been called up for service in the Army. He was a Reserve 
Officer. 

Ernest Holcomb, who has been working in the Washington office on prob- 
lems related to farm labor and tenancy, has transferred to the Division of 
Program Analysis and Development, where he is to work on southern agri- 
cultural problems as they are related to action programs of the Department. 

Ralph Danhof has also been transferred to the Division of Program Analysis 
and Development. In his new capacity, he will work on an analysis of the 
Bureau's research program and its effectiveness. 

Glen Barton has joined the staff of the Division to carry on studies of farm 
labor in the Washington office. He has recently been doing graduate work at 
Harvard University. 


Vircinia Porytecunic Institute: C. L. Folse, a graduate of Louisiana 
State University, will become associate professor of rural sociology here on 
July 1, to aid Dr. Leland B. Tate with teaching. Mr. Folse is a native of 
Louisiana; was former research assistant to Dr. C. E. Lively of Missouri; has 
taught at Mississippi State College; and is now completing his requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree and attending an advanced population seminar at L. S. U. 

Dr. Allen Edwards, of the Experiment Station staff, attended L. S. U. the 
spring semester for the advanced population seminar conducted by Dr. Warren 
Thompson. 

Two Chinese students, M. L. Li and H. M. Chow, graduated from V. P. I. 
this year with M.S. degrees in rural sociology. Mr. Li is from West China and 
a member of the staff of West China Union University at Chengtu. His thesis 
project is a study of population patterns in Szechwan Province. Mr. Chow is 
from East China, and formerly director of extension work at the University of 
Nanking. His thesis project is a community reconstruction program for 
East China. 

By means of a cooperative arrangement with the V. P. I., Y. M. C. A., and 
the University of Nanking, it is hoped to have at least one Chinese student 
come to Blacksburg each year for graduate study. 


Wisconsin, University or: New appointments within the Department of 
Rural Sociology for the year 1941-42 are as follows: Richard S. Hill, graduate 
teaching assistant, B.S. Utah State Agricultural College; Glen L. Taggart, 
graduate research assistant, B.S. Utah State Agricultural College; H. K. Chang, 
graduate research assistant, graduate Iowa State College, taught Singapore 
H. S., China, Rural Work, Kiangsi, China; Therel R. Black, graduate research 
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assistant, B.A. Brigham Young University; Douglas Marshall, Graduate 
fellow, B.S. Colorado State College; Edwin L. Becker, Nat'l fellowship, Wis., 
1941-42, B.A. Drake University, 1938, B.D. Yale, 1941; Warren Morse, non- 
resident (legislative fellowship), Wis., 1941-42, B.A. Columbia College, 1939, 
M.A. Columbia Teachers College, 1941. Miss Gwendolyn Stenehjem, for 
three years associated with Little Country Theater, North Dakota State Col- 
lege, Fargo, has been appointed October 1, 1941, as rural drama specialist in 
the Extension service. Mrs. Margaret Anderson served in this capacity July 1 
to October 1, 1941. 


New Members AND Former Members R&jJOINING IN 1941 
(Supplementing Membership List Published in December 1940 and March 
1941, Rurat SocioLocy) 


RenGosian, A. A... .s00000 Rhode Island State College.......... Kingston, R. I. 
_ = Ser eer 1502 Crockett Street...............Amarillo, Texas 
Broady, T. Rupert......... Teeskongee Emetiowes. ... 2.22.2. 20eee Alabama 
SS See CR ety ey North Carolina 
Cannon, Jonathan S........ Brigham Young University......... Provo, Utah 
OF eee re College of Agriculture.............. Urbana, Illinois 
ae 249 Peachtree Street, N.E........... Atlanta, Ga. 
So ska Se awcsen NG 0:5 Faas carinnws cous canned North Carolina 
*DuWors, Richard......... et II, no Svcs ccdaarioweemes Cambridge, Mass. 
*Eaton, Joseph Wechsler. ...Rural Settlement Inst., 55 West 42nd 
Sts S in ssenendnedandkesandeonns New York City 
*Ekdahl, Kenneth J......... RE ee ree ee eee Pullman, Washington 
Farnum, Idella K.......... Keene Teachers College............. Keene, N. H. 
eee ee ee eer Ames, Iowa 
Greene, Shirley E.......... Pe IRS bk os cidcsisiesian sen Meron, Ind. 
Hagood, Mrs. Margaret J... University of North Carolina........ Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Hemingway, E.C......... PG Sa Sh sdndenctegnasenneeen Lumberton, N. C. 
Home Missioners of 
 aLcnsapaeaeet Sp Be. ee IE nko 5k ocisccwsces Glendale, Ohio 
Hynes, Emerson.......... St. John’s University............... Collegeville, Minn. 
; ee ne Box 166, A & T College............ Greensboro, N. C. 
Lacy, Frances S. (Mrs.)....R.D. 2, Alexandria................. Virginia 
Leimkuhler, E. M......... PG vi neeseciccccsencea Sioux City, lowa 
eee eee Seace College Station. .............. Raleigh, N. C. 
*Meier, Miss Iola.......... University of Missouri.............. Columbia, Mo. 
MN, Bis Peis uw sesveesenss Sam Houston State Teachers College. . Huntsville, Texas 
Mulloy, Rev. W. T......... 619 Sixth Avenue North............ Fargo, N. D. 
*Nelson, Charles W......... 1304 Maiden Lane................. Pullman, Wash. 
_ are PR Se ccicractedtataugientd Idaho 
Cicost, Binsee..... so... cece BE NY GMB aa a vin kc cc ccccnvees New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mamet, Aster. ...cccesess 6 hs RR 8 Serre Greensboro, Ga. 
_ ere Dept. of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
BN. dav alns aoa ten snarweawade Ithaca, N. Y. 
*Schmidt, Warren.......... State College of Agriculture......... Columbus, Ohio 
Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar....1312 Massachusetts Avenue......... Washington, D. C. 


* Student Member. 
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Senior, Clarence 


Sletto, Raymond F 


*Smith, Harold 
Stearns, Troy L 
*Tancharoensukh, Seng 
*Turnquist, Mrs. Dorothy. . . 
Vaughan, Theodore L 
Waters, Vivian I 
Welch, Claude L.......... 
Wilkinson, S. A 
Winston, Sanford R 
Woodward, Ralph 
*Yang, Hsin-Pao 
Yoder, Fred R 


RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 


until Sept.—Avenida Chapultepec 
Mexico, D. F. 
after Sept.—University of Kansas 
i Kansas City, Mo. 
Division of Farm Population & Rural 
Welfare, BAE, Dept. of Agr Washington, D. C. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Blacksburg, Va. 
Michigan State Normal College Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Hamilton D-11, Soldiers Field........Cambridge, Mass. 
Morristown, N. J. 
222 Agricultural Experiment Station. . Lexington, Ky. 
729 West Morgan Street Raleigh, N. C. 


. State College Mississippi 


Mississippi Southern College.........Hattiesburg, Miss. 
State College Station Raleigh, N. C. 

409 Prospect Street New Haven, Conn. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 

State College of Washington Pullman, Washington 








